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The Architecture of Lombard Street. 


UR more recent 
articles on the 
general architec- 
ture of London, 
and the buildings 
of the City,* ap- 
pear to have 
drawn the parti- 
cular attention of 
many of our 
readers to the sub- 
ject of the greatly 
increasing amount | 
of art-work, as) 
well as building. | 
expenditure, in 
the City, or in a| 
certain quarter of | 
it, and to the con- | 


trast between, on | 
the one hand, the 
result of art-effort 

in that small por- 
tion of the metro- | 
polis, and, on the | 
other, the com- 

mon and unsuc- | 
cessful result else- 
where in London 
and in the sub. | 
urbs. Without 

saying that the | 
articles were 

needed to show to | 
professional archi- 

tects that the} 
success in art) 
which secures the appreciation of the public, is | 
now small in proportion to the extent of the ex- 

hibition of details and members cf decorative 

building, we are satisfied that the inquiry into | 
the reasons of the contrast referred to, and of 
that between London and some other capitals, | 
deserves to be pursued, in order that the reasons 

may be so thoroughly grasped as to be capable | 
of being rendered clear to those who build. The 

public who are the employers of architects (when 

architects are employed), and the representatives | 
of public opinion, the newspapers, are very ready | 
to say that architecture is worked out,—that we | 
are, and can be, only imitators. It is time that 
the reply went forth to these imputations; and | 
the answer is afforded through a comparison of the | 
conditions under which the buildings in the City, | 
and those in the other quarters of London, are 
produced. Art, any more than poetry, can 
never be worked out. 

Tn our previous articles we pointed to cireum- 
stances, and particularly the smoke-nuisance, as 
unfavourable to architecture throughout the 
metropolis, and to the public appreciation of the 
real art. But, it was at the same time seen 
that conditions of the production of architec- 
ture in the City, or in the buildings there of 
& particular class, and in the rest of the metro- 
polis, differed. In London generally, the majority 
of the buildings are of narrow frontage; they 
belong to the class of domestic architecture, in 
which at once there are present the chief diffi- 
culties, and are absent, some of the resources, 
of architectural desizn; and, usually, they are 
erected on ground which is leasehold, and not 
by the person who will live in them,—so that 
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individuality becomes subordinate to fashion, 
and any venture in the path of art is deemed a 
risk,—whilst if an architect be employed, style 
is dictated to him, and very often takes the 
place of art. In the buildings which are in the 
vicinity of the Royal Exchange, the frontages 
usually are at the least half as wide again as 
those of shops or private houses in London; 
the structures are of the public building, rather 
than the domestic architecture and retail-com- 
mercial class; the piers and openings can with- 
out difficulty be made symmetrical, and the, 
former of sufficient width; the buildings are’ 


erected on freehold ground, and which has been | 


purchased at great cost; and an architect is 
employed, and he is generally not dictated to by 
mere whim or caprice. The architect only is 
expected to produce a work the uses of which 
may not be mistaken, and a work in the same 
general style as that of the street - archi- 
tecture; and both these obligations under 
which he is placed, are favourable to the 


object of the architect should be to give form to 
that idea, adding such other elements of effect, 
with inventions of detail, as he may be inspired 
with. The order may, in fact, be suggestive to 
him, without being actually used. In most of 
Professor Cockerell’s banks, which are very suc- 
cessful in the demonstration of, at least, cha- 
vacter which is accordant with the idea of a 
bank, columns are prominent: though, the 
height of the ground-story, containing the 
principal hall or room of the bank, in proportion 
to the story above it, and the large dimensions 
of the windows, are also to be taken into con- 
sideration. The value of ground in the City of 
London, and the capability of letting upper 
stories for offices—or the requirement of a 
manager’s residence,—dictate a different sort of 
building in the metropolis, to that which may 
be suitable in Manchester or Liverpool. 

As connected with this value, alluded to in 
our former articles, the reader interested in any 
question of the architectural movement in the 





object,— the appreciation of the work by the 
public,—as they are to the production of the} 
art. There is a building on the north side of | 
Leicester-square, devoted to the purposes of a | 
bank (which on its first erection we thought | 
deserving of illustration in our journal), that is | 
an example of contrast to the system of arc hi- | 
tecture in the City. The Leicester-square | 
building happens to be Gothic; and Punch was 
quite fair in speaking of it, lately, as having led 
him into a mistake ; for, no one having seer the 
building, and being asked to guess its appropria- 
tion, without having observed the name, would | 
think of it as a bank. There may be in archi- 
tecture, a bank-like version of the Gothic style, | 
as there are the domestic and the ecclesiastical | 
versions ; and due respect must be paid to the | 


| argument that Gothic is suited to churches, as | 


also to the reasoning that what is used for one | 
class of buildings should be made applicable to all. | 
Still, the fact is, such a building as that which we 
have named, would express its purpose not any- 
where in London; and, without thinking that 
architecture has the power, which somo would | 
ascribe to its forms devoid of sculpture, of dis- | 
tinetly speaking the purpose of each kind of struc- | 
ture, we are compelled to say that it is one con- 
dition ofsuccess that habitual associations should 
not be treated as non-existent. We have referred 
to the architects of the City buildings, as com- 
paratively speaking unfettered ; but in some cases, 
there has been an expression of opinion on the 
part of directors, and particular mention made 
of columns as desired features of a bank. The 
idea, thus conveyed, would accord with the 
character of the that wus erected | 
some few years ago, for Messrs. Jones 
Lloyd & Co., in Lothbury; wherein the ground 
story is the most prominent, and the promi-/| 
nence is effected by an order of three-quarter 
Roman Doric columns. One or more of the 


bank 


joint-stock banks in London have adopted a) 


somewhat similar character to that of the City | 
bank we have just now named, so that each of 
their branches may be known almost at once, as | 
of the family. The Union Bank cf London, the | 
building in Fleet-street, opposite the end of} 
Chancery-lane, may be quoted as an example 
of the character, which is also seen in the 
branches of the London and County Bank. We 
do not say that precise repetition is commend- 
able; or that the original model was of the 
very highest character of art. But a par- 
ticular character associated with the use of 
columns, and the “accentuation” of, or emphasis 
given to, the lower story, may be rightly held 
appropriate to a bank, and as that which was 
meant in the expression of opinion alluded to. It 
need not be considered as necessarily requiring 
the use of an order, and certainly not as justifying 
copyism of order or anything else; but the 
meaning conveyed we believe to be right, both 
in art and commercially; and therefore the 








City, should not overlook a paragraph which we 
gave in our last number but one, headed “ Value 
of Property in Lombard-street.” It thereappeared 
that certain property, purchased seven or eight 
months since for 20,000/., had become worth 
40,0001., within the year ; and that the first floor 
alone was let for 1,0001.a year. Private firms 
and companies able to begin with expenditure of 
the kind thus exemplified, are not likely to think 
much of the slight additional cost of decora- 
tion,—the building being on their own ground. 


'In short, having been under-valued or disre- 


garded, decoration is now tending to excess: 
and carved ornamentation for the exteriors, is 
being adopted to an extent which might reason- 
ably be considered unsuited to conditions of our 
atmosphere. Far better would it be, according 
to such view of the question, to adopt a less 
ornate character, or one with simple and bold 
features ; and there is much in that view that 
merits attention, or if the smoke-nuisance be 
considered a permanent institution. Certainly, 
owing to its continuance, the waste of good or 
costly decoration is enormous. 

Lombard-street is just now the focus of that 
building activity and architectural movement to 
which we have referred. The three buildings 
alluded to in a former article as in hand, indeed, 
shrouded as they are by scaffolding, are not yet 
quite sufficiently advanced for detailed descrip- 
tion ; and the work, of whatever kind, occupying 
nearly the whole eastern side of Clement’s-lane, 
is only in the stage of commencement. But we 
may state that the three buildings spoken of, 
comprise one for the bank of Messrs. Barclay, 
Bevan, Tritton, & Co., one for that of Messrs. 
Alexander, and one fur the offices of the Royal 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 

The first-mentioned building, on the north 


| side of Lombard-street, eastward of the Charch 


of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, we 
illustrated in our last. It is a work of con- 
siderable dimensions on plan; whilst it has four 
stories, reaching altogether to upwards of 60 ft. 


lof height. ‘The chief importance is given to the 


ground-story, wherein three-quarter columns are 
used; the general character of style being 
Italian. There are a sufficient number of well- 
designed features of detail in the work; but, 
unfortunately, the common disadvantages of site 
in the City are operative in the case here. 
Lombard-street is not only a very narrow street, 
but it is not straight, or even in a regular curve. 
Thus the building now under notice, not only 
will be from its height, difficult of appreciation ; 
but it has obtuse angles in plan of the front ; 
whilst in elevation, the front is not symmetrical. 
The want of symmetry, however, may be less 
apparent in a narrow street than elsewhere. We 
gave some idea of the design, by an engraving ; 
but it must be remembered that lofty buildings 
in narrow streets, are beyond the scope of per- 
spective representation. This fact, which we 
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have occasionally had to state, should afford 
a lesson even in design. A perspective view 
of such a bnilding as that we are noticing, 
to be at all satisfactory, has to be taken 
from a supposed point, or on the supposition 
of a width of street four or five times that 
of the actual street. Such a view, how- 
ever, shows the building as it is never seen, 
and as in the case of Lombard-street, never 
will be. Architecture cannot be rightly de- 
signed except for the circumstances or con- 
ditions under which the building will be seen,— 
that is to say, in this ease, never, as the 
ordinary, and the only satisfactery, perspective 





view would represent it, seen at a glance or 
with the eye fixed. 


The treatment of the) 
ground-story of the building as principal in the | 


consoles in the form of animals, and a segmental 
pediment, upon which are placed coats of arms 
and supporters. The spandrels, or tympanum of 
the pediment, will receive some rich carving, in 
marble, by Thorneycroft. The Clement’s-lane 
front measures about 52 ft., and the Lombard- 
street front about 45 ft., or in each case ex- 
clusive of the cant; and the cost will be about 
17,0001. to 18,0001. Mr. John Belcher is the 
architect, as he was of thesmaller building. 
The building of the London and County Bank, 
of which we gave an clevation in 1862, when it was 
recently completed, is one of the most effective 
works in the street, though having a narrow 
frontage. Still, ifour impressions respecting what 
is suited to a narrow strect in this climate, be 
correct, the effect would have been more satis- 


actual projection may be considered greater; 
and it is in effect, from the mouldings being 
seen in profile; for, there is a side front to the 
building, in Abchurch-lane. The happy effect, of 
base to the building, is stil] further aided by the 
disposition of the door-steps, and more espe- 
cially by the introduction of a blocking course 
with mouldings, continued as a sill to the win- 
dows ; so that the whole arrangement is that of 
a substantial podium and footing. There are 
three stories, and seven bays in the width of the 
Lombard-street front. The five middle bays in 
the lower story are windows, which have square 
heads with radiating lines of rustication, and 
finely carved consoles, with lions’ heads, which 
carry the simple cornice. The piers between the 
| windows are rusticated in horizontal lines, 





design, and of the epper stories as plain, and | factory with less projection of the cornices and | deeply channelled. The end-bays have doorways. 


without great 


cornices, thys seems to be suggested as right.| The trusses, and the ornamentation on certain 


. . . . ; 
An elevation merely, is of course defective, as} 


architraves, would have been better had they 


substitute for a view, if only inasmuch as it does| been composed with a greater proportion of 


not represent projections. Mr. P. C. Hardwick 
is the architect of the bank of Messrs. Barclay, | 
Bevan, & Co., which is likely to cost 30,0001. to 
10,0001. 

The bank of Messrs. Alexander is on the opposite 
side of the street. It has a second frontage in 
Clement’s-lane, the form of the site being that 
of the letter |; the ground filling in to the 
internal angle of the site, and also filling the 
angle formed by the eastern side of Clement’s- 
lane and Lombard-street, being occupied by the 
offices of the Royal Fire and Life Insurance 
Company, a small building erected not many 
years since, and illustrated in our journal. 
Messrs. Alexander’s building is expected to cost 
about 11,0001. The work is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to say more abont it, than that polished 
granite will be used for some of the shafts or 
other features, Mr. Waterhouse, of Manchester, 
is the architect. To provide the portion of the 
site in Clement’s-lane, a building was removed 
which was erected in 1829. 

The premises of the Royal Insurance Company 
seem to be intended to remain; but the Com- 
pany have just erected a much larger building, 
for their offices, at the other corner of Clement’s- 
lane and Lombard-street. A roughly-executed 
view is given with the Company’s Almanack for 
the present year; and the comparison of it with 
the building, would serve at once to explain and 
enforce the argument we are advancing. The 
view shows the whole of each side, as though 
both Clement’s-lane and Lombard-street were 
wide streets; whereas it is barely possible to see 
the entire front to the former street, from any | 
single point; and it is quite impossible to see! 
the whole building at a glance, or as it is shown 
inthe view. The architecture includes a consider- 
able number of members, and an unusual amount 
of carved enrichment. Of both, there is much 
that is useless for any effect, if there be not what 
is even detrimental. We might urge that to 
place ornament where it can have no result, is 
inconsistent with one of the first principles of 
architectural design, economy, and must there- | 
fore induce the reverse of satisfaction. True art | 
may be exuberant, and even prodigal of enrich- 
ment; but it will never throw ornament away, | 
whether by omitting the relief of plain surface, | 
and the contrast of the beauty of proportion with | 
that of ornamentation, or by placing the orna- 
ment where it contributes nothing, or cannot be 
seen atall. The building now under notice, is of | 
feur stories, above a basement of which the win- | 
dows appear, and besides a story inthe roof lighted | 
by oval lucarnes. The four regular stories are 
divided by entablatures, or cornice-mouldings, | 
each of which carries a regular podium, in some | 
cases broken by balusters to principal windows. 
All the windows are arch-headed, and have | 
highly enriched architraves. The effect of group- 
ing is given to the nine central windows, or three 
in each story, of the Lombard-street front, and 
to the fifteen of the other front, by Corinthian 
pilasters and other projections on the piers, 
some of which are finished by trusses carrying 








breaks in the cornice, or a baleony; and each | itself to detract from nobility. 
window of the second story, has small pilas- | 
and enriched | 


ters carrying the archivolts, 
spandrels. The angles of the fronts are treated | 
with rusticated quoins in the lower story, and | 
pilasters of varied character in the stories | 
above; and each front is crowned by a rich 
frieze, and modillion-cornice, and a balustrade. 
The corner of the building, where the entrance 
is, is canted off, and terminated by a richly 
decorated dormer-window. The doorway, which 
is arch-headed, and has an enriched archivolt, 
is flanked by panelled piers, which bear bold 





scroll and moulded work, and not as they are, 


almost exclusively of floral, foliated, and other | 


ornamentation of that character. The promi- 


;nence of the window-pediments and cornice 


could not appear in the elevation which we 


gave; and the fact of the omission will help to | 


show the difficu'ty, or impossibility, which there 
must be for us of representing any four-storied 
building in snch a street as Lombard-street. The 
decorative effect of the basement of this front 
is excellent,—whilst the windows are large, and 
the breadth of pier is narrow ; and the bank-like 
character is quite recognizable. The main feature 
is an order, Roman Doric,—the columns being 
three-quarter, fonr in number, and rusticated on 
the shafts. The two windows, and the fan-light 
over the plain doorway, of which the openings 
are quadrant-shaped at the tep corners, are 


simply chamfered with narrow mouldings, and | 
enriched with a console in which there is the | 


form of a dolphin. The quoins of the building 
are well-studied and effective. The building has 


another front in Nicholas-lane; the plan being | 
similar to that of a building already mentioned; | 


only the arrangement is reversed. The Nicholas- 
lane front has merit of its own. Though plain, 
it has an excellent effect. The Doric basement 
is continued, the consoles of the windows, how- 
ever, being plain, as are also the mutules of the 
cornice. 


Each course appears to be about twice that of a 


course of ordinary bricks: the colour is that of | 
Portland stone nearly, and seems to stand well. | 
Boldly projecting sills, and a plain cornice; | 


chimneys upon the front, and grouping with it, 
and dormers, are the other features. The effect, 
devoid of ornament, is just enough for the narrow 
street ; ornament is not thrown away ; neither 
are we pained in looking at the front: an agree- 
able impression only is taken away with us. Had 


there been ornamental work, the projections; made through the 


The genera] walling of the upper sto- | 
ries is formed of Jennings’s patent facing bricks. | 


projections of balconies and | other decorative members of the upper stories.|The door-cases have segmental-headed pedi- 


| ments, trusses with lions’ heads and festoons, and 
| each a frieze enriched with a carved head, scrolls, 
and sprays. Of the seven windows .in each of 
the upper stories, three of those of the second 
story of the building, are made most prominent. 
To the second story also there is a dentil cornice ; 
whilst to the top story there is a simple block 
cornice, of slight projection as compared with 
what is to be found in many buildings of the 
present day. Altogether we regard this build- 
ing as one of the most successful works of the 
class in London, and none the less to be esteemed, 
because its effect is derived from good propor- 
tion and grouping, and from thoroughly well- 
considered and well-executed work. Mr. P. C. 
Hardwick was the architect. The front in 
Abchurch-lane has the general character of that 
in Lombard-street, the doorways omitted. 
Through these works recent or progressing, 
Lombard-street is fast changing its character. 
There are works enough remaining, however, 
of last century, and the commencement of this, 
to illustrate some passages in the history of 
architecture. Entering the street from the west, 
we have relics of the Georgian period of little art, 
but not devoid of features showing that the 
desire for decoration is innate and not to be 
wholly lost, relics of forms and of modes of treat- 
' ment not to be found elsewhere, so near to what 
is best of the work of the present day. In-doors, in 
some of the banks, you will see that they still burn 
oil, or candles; whilst in the more recent build- 
ings, the “ sun-burner ” (chiefly under the hands 
of Messrs. Strode & Co. as manufacturers) has 
displaced the old arrangement of gas-lighting, so 
unfavourable to decorative arrangements and to 
health. Small panes and plate-glass are seen in 
the windows of buildings adjoining one another. 
Here we may see one of Sir Robert Taylor's 
best works, the Pelican Fire Office, with its 
| elegant Doric and rusticated basement, carrying 
‘the group sculptured by Lady Di. Beauclerck, 
‘the whole now coated with paint. Here you 


|have records of the passage which our art has 


revived Greek and the 


would have been excessive; they would both | whimsies of Soane, and throngh the later period 


have concealed and been out of character with 
such work. ‘This building cost, as stated in 
1862, something less than 21,0001. 
Parnell was the architect. 


Mr. C. 0. 


| when the Florentine rustication was discovered, 


down to this time when a curious contrast is 
afforded, as it is even in Lombard-street, between 
the architecture which merely uses decorative 


Perhaps the best work in Lombard-street, how- | members and ornaments, and that which uses 
ever, is the bank of Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, | them as in productions that we have examined, 


& Co. It has a basement of which the cha- 


the work is specially suited to the conditions of 
a narrow street; and good effect is gained with 
economy in ornament. One peculiarity of the 
building, which will not satisfy all, is the use of 
brick for the upper stories. We are not sure, 
however, that an objection to the material, in this 
case white brick, would be founded on snufii- 
cient reason. The really serious objection to 
white brick, is its discolouration. There are 
churches in London, built some five-and-twenty 
or thirty years ago, of Suffolk brick, where the 
blackness is as repulsive as that of stone, whilst 
the small size of the pieces of material seems 
However, as the 
building in Lombard-street now is, there is little 
in the brickwork that interferes with the effect 
of the basement, and of the decorative features 
of the upper stories, the window-dressings. The 
general proportions of the front are well marked ; 
there is a simple, but bold and effective base- 
mould,—a feature often sacrificed in the City to 
considerations of the value of ground; and the 
ornamentation is well placed, and not in excess. 
The projection of the base-mould is about 6} in., 
beyond the outer face of the masonry; but as 
this last is rnsticated with deep channelling, the 





or in the main rightly and in good taste. And 
racter is suited to the idea of a bank, but which | let not the north front of Hawksmoor’s church 
makes no use of columns: this basement is the | 


most decorated feature of the design ; therefore | 


be passed unnoticed. There are lessons of effect 
in it. 








THE NORTH LONDON WORKING CLASSES’ 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue Exhibition in the Agricultural Hall at 
Islington was opened on Monday last by Earl 
Russell, in presence of a very large number of 
friends and well-wishers. 

In the course of his address, the Earl having 
inspected the collection, said,—‘ That which I 
have seen does the working classes of North 
London the very highest credit. There are 
works of skill, and ingenuity, and judgment, in 
carving, cabinet-making, and various other 
branches of professional art which you will see 
from day to day, and which cannot fail to give 
the highest satisfaction. I must confess that it 
gives me pride and pleasure to feel that I am 
the fellow-countryman of the men who have so 
employed their time,—who have exhibited the 
greatest ingenuity in the works they have per- 
formed,—and have in that manner done credit to 
the country to which they belong.” 

Some excellent singing formed part of the 





proceedings, and the whole passed off very satis- 
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factorily. It should be known that the present 
enterprise, representing the united industry of 


Clerkenwell, Holborn, St. Luke’s, Hoxton, Hollo- |" 


way, Islington, St. Pancras, and Camden-town, 
sprang out of a meeting of some half-dozen per- 
song, all properly belonging to the working 
classes, at the Lamb and Flag Ragged Schools, 
Clerkenwell-green, where, at the invitation of 
Mr. W. J. Watts, they discussed the advisability 
of holding an exhibition in the parish of Clerken- 
well. Subsequently one district and then another 
sought permission to join in the scheme, until at 
length the undertaking expanded to its present 
proportions. 

The committee, have endeavoured to group 
together, as much as possible, objects of a similar 


character, and placed those that are likely to | 
ttract especial attention in such positions that | 


they may be easily inspected by a large number 
of persons at the same time. 

The total number of exhibitors to whom space 
has been granted is 867, representing almost 


every branch of industry, from the profession of | 
sculptor and artist to the more humble calling | 
By far the larger portion | 


of the costermonger. 
of the exhibition consists of amateur contribu- 
butions, some of them very curious and interest- 
ing. An artisan seldom chooses as a recreation 
that branch of industry of which his daily occu- 
pation consists. If actively or laboriously em- 
ployed during the day, drawing, painting, or 
model-making is generally practised to occupy 
his leisure hours; while he who follows a 
sedentary occupation almost invariably resorts 
to some more active method of utilising his 
spare time. 

The classification adopted is as follows :— 
Class 1. Professional workmanship; class 2. 
Amateur productions; class 3. Inventions and 
novel contrivances; class 4. Mechanical models ; 
class 5. Architectural, marine, and ornamental 
models; class 6. Artistic objects ; class 7. Ladies’ 


work of all kinds ; class 8. Miscellaneous—being | 


articles not included in the foregoing. 
By the above arrangement the work of the 
amateur is not placed in juxtaposition with the 


production of the skilled workmen, which might | 
have caused unfair comparison to be unavoidably | 


made. 

Prizes, not pecuniary, will be awarded by 
seven adjudicators, who have kindly agreed to 
act in that capacity. 

Tt would mislead to speak in too glowing 
terms of the great majority of the contributions ; 
but viewed as they should be, with reference to 
the circumstances under which they were pro- 
duced, there are few that will not interest. In 
a first walk round the building we saw several 
good specimens of cabinet work, some very goo¢ 
wood carving (portions of it seen before else- 
where), and some excellent models,—one of Cam- 


berwell Green Congregational Church, when it | cole oe oo 
| india-rubber, thus facilitating the removal of the glass for 
m | cleaning, overcoming the difficulty of expansion and con- 
Nor can we | i 


is seen to be by “a domestic servant,” Susan 
Gregory, deserving especial notice. 
avoid reference to the elaborate models sent by 
8. Aldred, compositor, particularising, because of | 
its more harmonious colouring, a representation | 
of Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, at Shottery. 
Numerous drawings and paintings from men and 
women of all classes line the walls, and there 
are several noticeable specimens of sculpture by 
amateurs. <A bust of Lady Macbeth by J. Long, 
hair-dresser, is much better than the statue of 
the same personage sent by him to the Art- 
Union of London competition. Some acted 
farces by a letter-carrier ; commentaries on works 
in Hebrew, by a compositor in his leisure hours ; 
and several capital specimens of penmanship, will, 
doubtless, attract notice. A collection of works 
of art, selected from the Museum at South Ken- 
sington, has been lent by the Science and Art 
Department of the Committce of Council on 
Education, supplemented by loans from her 
Majesty the Queen, and forms a valuable fea- 
ture. 

Let us sing with Mr. W. H. Bellamy, who 
wrote a special ode for the occasion :— 


* All honour to the working man, 
Who worketh ‘ with a will,’ 
With energy, and industry, 
With cunning, and with skill ; 
Seen or unseen of any man, 
Be it with head or hand, 
Who knows his work is fair and true, 
And knows that it will stand, 


All honour to the working man, 
Who worketh ‘ with bis might,’ 

In patience, and in cope 
At what he knows is right ; 

Whose life, though pass’d in poverty, 
Will bear the light of day, 

Nor fears his works should follow him, 


pac | 


general assistance, whatever originality and 
invention the mode of lighting may possess, 
are entirely his own. 


THE STRAND MUSIC HALL. 


Tue Strand Music Hall, long in progress, was 
opened to invited guests on the evening of the} We shall be glad to hear the nightly cost at 
15th, and to the public on the Monday following. | which the lighting is effected. We are forced io 
The main building, as it at present exists, and | say that when we saw the hall on Saturday night 
which constitutes the hall proper, covers what | it had a somewhat gloomy aspect, in consequence, 
was the site of old Exeter Change, and adjacent | as it seemed, of the large amount of coloured 











buildings running east and west from opposite 
the Lyceum Theatre, in Wellington - street, 
Strand, to Catherine-street, where it has a pre- 
sent frontage of 70 ft., from which to Welling- 
ton-strect the depth is 110 ft. The company to 
whom it belongs have acquired the land that 
will ultimately extend the main building to 
Exeter-street, in the north, where it will possess 
a frontage of about 60 ft. 

The hall is approached from the Strand by a 
building 96 ft. long, with a frontage of 36 ft. to 
the Strand, and which contains besides corridors 
and staircase saloon, forming communications 
| from the Strand with all parts of the building, 
dining and smoking rooms, with waiters’ serving 
rooms, and lavatory and dressing-rooms for 





| 
| 


and box floors, refreshment bars or buffets, which 
will be used as luncheon-bars and for the service 
of the dining-rooms during the day, and as 
buffets for the use of the hall in the evening. 

The inclination of the ground from the Strand 
to Exeter-street has rendered it necessary for 
the general ground-level to be approached at the 
Strand entrance by a flight of about sixteen 
steps, 11 {t. wide. The area, or promenade, when 
complete, will contain, it is stated, about 6,000 
square feet. A separate stone staircase is pro- 
vided to the boxes in Catherine-street, arranged 
to serve as exit from the balcony. An exit is 
| provided from the area at the northern extremity 
of the Catherine-street frontage, in addition 
|to which, when the building is completed to 
Exeter -street, another staircase will communi- 
cate from Exeter-street with both the box and 
the balcony floors, and another entrance to the 
area at the corner of Catherine-street. 

The artificial lighting of the hall is effected 
wholly through the ceiling, a mode now not 
unknown in London or in Paris. But the parti- 
cular raanner in which this is effected is claimed 
as original. The space between the ceiling 
and reof forms a lighting chamber, where all 
the gas arrangements are contained, which, 
together with those of every portion of the 
building, are controlled and regulated in the 
valve-room. Quoting the architect’s own ac- 
count,— 


“ The roof of the building is entirely wrought iron and 
zine, constructed with lattice principals transversely from 

| east to west. From the plates forming the tie-beam, the 
ribs of the ceiling are suspended. These ribs are fitted 
| with moulded zine sash-frames to receive the sheets of 
coloured glass laid loose on broad rebates, and bedded on 


traction, and obviating by the india-rubber beds the 
liability to breakage or vibration to which this arrange- | 
ment would otherwise subject it. The ribs dividing the | 
ceiling are hollow, and fitted with notched plates to re- | 
ceive prisms, 15 in. in length and about 3 in. in width. | 
Alternately with these prisms, of which there will be over | 
a thousand, occur strips of plate-glass, ground on one 
side, and having stars cut uponthem. The lantern pen- 
dants at the intersections are also formed of prisms of | 
various forms in pure crystal, the light in smail jets of | 
gs. being brought down into them below the level of the | 
ine of prisms, which are lighted by floats of gas in small | 
jets close together, along the upper edge of the hollow 
ribs, and on a level with the coloured glass in panels: 
these are lighted by star-lights, over each of which is a | 
flat cone reflector communicating with ventilating shaft | 
of galvanized iron. The hollow ribs, and the lights round | 
the side-panels, are also covered with semicircular re- | 
flectors, and communicate, as in the case of the cone | 
reflectors, with the ventilating shafts. The direct effects | 
of combustion are thus immediately conducted to the | 
outer air through rotary cowls above the roof, while the | 
general ventilation of this large light-chamber is effected 
by numerous swing louvres.” 


i 
| 
| 


Messrs. J. Defries & Son, who have executed 
all the gas arrangements throughout the build- 
ing, claim the merit of the system, whatever its 
peculiarity may be, and assert that they have a 
patent for it. According to their published 
statement,— 

“ There are several thousands of burners. The lighting- 
chamber contains upwards of 350 ventilating tubes, the 
whole of which are conducted into enormous shafts, in 


which a proper vacuum has been established, thus causing 
an unvarying upward current, so that heat as well as the 


vitiated air is constantly conveyed out of the building.” 


The architect, however, has issued a counter- 
statement, denying that there is any patent, and 
asserting emphatically that, though great credit 
is due to those gentlemen for the manner in 
which the gas arrangements throughout the 
building have been carried out, and he is largely 
indebted to them for valuable hints, and for 





Die when or where he mey.” 


visitors to each; and immediately communica- | 
ting with the hall proper on the ground, balcony, | 


}steam pipes placed in the air-chamber ; 


| Tolmie, and done very well. 


| medium through which the light passed. 
| The columns throughout are of cast iron, with 
wrought copper foliated capitals. The brackets 
| supporting the top cornice, and the fronts to 
| balcony and boxes, are of cast iron. The ceil- 
| ings under boxes and balcony, and the whole of 
| the stage and proscenium, are of pitch pine, flat 
varnished. The panels of the proscenium are 
| to be filled in with paintings ; and it is further 
| decorated with a series of twelve ugly allegorical 
| figures, each 4 ft. high. The character of the 
| internal decorations may be described as spiky. 
| The ventilation of the hall was entrusted to 
| Mr. Wilson W. Phipson, C.E., who is disposed to 
| believe that it will prove to be “the best ven- 
tilated building in London.” He describes the 
system adopted as being ventilation by insuf- 
flation for the supply of fresh air to the hall, 
| bars, &c., and utilising for the escape of the 
vitiated atmosphere, the means employed for 
lighting the building. In the basement there is 
a fan fitted in an air-channel about 4 ft. 3 in. 
diameter, communicating with the outside atmo- 
| sphere, and which propels the air into a spacious 
air-chamber; this air-chamber being used as a 
heating or cooling chamber at will. From this 
chamber a culvert, about 6 ft. by 3 ft., semi- 
arched, conveys the air to the different pax 
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| the hall, bars, and dining-rooms. The air enters 
the hall in front of the stage, and through per- 
forations in the ornamental iron work over 


columns, care being taken with a view to ad- 
mitting the air without perceptible draught. The 
fan is worked by a small oscillating steam- 
engine, the waste steam from which is utilised 
for heating and cooking purposes. The heating 
of the hall is effected by means of coils of 
se 
coils serving for cooling purposes during the heat 
of summer. 


j the 


For the escape of the vitiated air, the hollow 
ribs dividing the ceiling are fitted with notched 


plates to receive prisms about 15 in. long by 3 in. 
wide, these prisms being placed so as to allow 
about 4 in. space between each, for the escape 
of the air from the hall. There are also flues 
provided all round the hall for the escape of 
vitiated air from the level of floor. The quan- 
tity of air forced into the building amounts, it is 
| stated, to about 300 cubic feet per inmate per 
hour; with the means of increasing this quan- 
tity or diminishing it as may be required. The 
ventilation of the boxes is provided for by per- 
forations over doors, and is said to be very 
satisfactory. The engine moving the fan is also 
used for the working of a hoist to kitchen, &c., 
also erected under the direction of Mr. Phipson. 

The building has been erected from the de- 
signs of Mr. E. Bassett Keeling, and under the 
superintendence of himself and Mr. H. H. Collins, 
as joint architectsto the company. The general 
contractors were Messrs. Trollope & Sons. All 
the ornamental wrought-iron work in the front 
building is by Messrs. Hart & Sons; and the 
copper foliations are by Mr. Brawn, of Birming- 
ham. The painting and decorations have been 
executed by Mr. Geo. Foxley; and the greater 
portion of the stone carving was done by Mr. 
This is chiefly in 
the Strand front, which is wholly of stone, five 
stories in height, and elaborately adorned with 
sculptured capitals, marble shafts, medallions 
containing heads of composers (Handel, Mozart, 
Rosini, Bishop, Mendelssohn, &c., will be noticed) 
and metal-work. The porch has scarcely an 
inch of surface that is not carved,—it is over- 
done, in fact, as is the whole. The architect, 







> 


| foresecing objections that might be raised to his 
| work, comments in a published account of the 


undertaking on the difficulties that beset the 
designer : on the one hand, upbraided for repeti- 
tions and the want of originality; and on the 
other, liable to the accusation of presumption 
and caprice if he diverge. We willingly give 
his own argument :— 

“ He who would deviate from the prescribed 
road to eminence in either direction [from the 
beaten tracts} must ‘beware of the man-traps 
and spring guns,’ which, though they may be old 
and rusty, are still dangerous to those who have 
not weight and size enough to disregard them 
with impunity. ‘Please to keep off the grass’ is 
posted throughout the garden of architecture, 
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and those not content with neatly kept paths 
laid down ‘by’ order,’ are always liable to be 
‘taken up. Continental Gothic is the basis of 
this eclectic design, and if the architect has suc- 
ceeded in erecting a structure which, departing 
from recognised codes, outrages none, he trusts 
that unity and comprehensiveness in the execu- 
tion of a difficult task will obtain for him a just 
appreciation of his work.” 

Spite, however, of this deprecation, and giving 
Mr. Keeling credit for evident skill in drawing, 
and a fertile fancy, we cannot praise his work as 
a whole. It is a chief canon in architectural criti- 
cism, that a building should speak its purpose so 
far as that can be done. The external aspect of the 
Strand Music-hall, with its small, low entrance, 
and ranges of windows one above another, 
utterly belies that purpose, notwithstanding the 
aid given by the sculptured accessories. The 
strange unfitness for the building behind is 
shown by a trifling incident : the very first notice 
board that is required to be put up hides a whole 
range of windows. Architects, Mr. Keeling 
amongst the number, may usefully bear this inci- 
dent in mind. The interior will be better judged 
of when the possession of adjoining ground 
admits of its completion, as then the want of 
symmetry at present existing will doubtless dis- 
appear. 








THE INCISED ROCK SYMBOLS OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Mr. Tarr has evidently taken much trouble 
in unearthing many of the incised rock symbols 
of Northumberland ; and, although he was ad- 
mittedly not the first who discovered such 
marks on the rocks, he seems, by his laborious 
researches amongst them, to have made the 
subject, in a great measure, his own. In en- 
deavouring to theorize a little on it in the 
Builder, however, I do not think that I have 
been poaching on his preserves at all, although 
Mr. Wilson appears to have thought so: I made 
no pretence of unearthing any of the symbols, 
and Mr. Tate has no exclusive patent right to 
theorize on the subject, even though the raw 
materials, the “‘ stone and lime,” or“ bricks and 
mortar,” as it were, for the design or theoretical 
structure,—as Lord Bacon would have termed the 
discovered marks,—have been collected chiefly 
by Mr. Tate: indeed, his own theoretical ideas 
are little more, it would appear, than a vague or 
indistinct re-echo of those already suggested by 
me in the Builder; and even his reference to the 
Laps as probable descendants of the little people 
of the stone age has been there anticipated.* 

All endeavours (such as I have made) to shed 
alight upon the original meaning and purpose 
of the British rock symbols, or the Celtic or 
Druidical doctrines, from Egyptian, Hebrew, or 
Assyrian (as well as other) symbolisation, are de- 
precated by Mr. Tate ; and yet he himself adduces 
the analogy, or rather the partial identity, with 
the British rock symbols, of that very hieroglyph 


of the Egyptian sculptures,—the circle-and- | 


centre symbol,—to which I have already 
alluded, as being absolutely identical with one 
not unfrequent form of the rock symbols. If 
“our antiquities have no relation,” as Mr. Tate 
alleges, to such Eastern symbolization as that of 


the Egyptians, Hebrews, or Assyrians, moreover, | 


what does he himself want with the far eastern 
home of the Aryan family? He is much mis- 
taken in supposing that there is “no relation” 
between the Drnidical practices and doctrines 
and those of the Egyptians, Jews, Assyrians, and 
other Eastern peoples of antiquity. I have myself 
pretty clearly proved the contrary, I think, in 
various communications of late years in the 
Builder; and it is notI alone who have done so: 
the mutual and universal relationships of mytho- 





* In an article on the Macshowe and Ranes in Orkney, 
in the Luilder of 16th August, 1862, is the following pas- 
sage :—‘‘ The similarity of the curious eryptic runes in 
the sorcery hall at Maeshowe to those of Ballin’s Bay, 
appears to bear favourably upon the probability of the 
truth of our suggestion [at a still earlier date] that the 
Maeshowe is of Pictish origin; and that the Picts were 
descendants of a tribe of little men comprehending the 
forefathers of the Laps, and perhaps those of the Esqui- 
maux, at a time when the glacial envelope which still 
encircles the ge spread far farther south in the winters, 
and formed the glacial and drift era which spread over 
the northern continents and islands,—our own as well,— 
and amid the wreck of which era the flint and stone arrow- 
heads and hatchets of this very tribe of men have of late 
years been found. The modern Laps are still a strange 
race of dwarfs, whose native priests are magicians, of 
whom curious tales are told; and so susceptible to nervous 
impressions are the Lap people, it is said, that the sudden 
clapping of hands, or # startling noise of any kind, will 
cause them instantly to fall into a state of entrance- 








logies has long been notorious; and it is sur- 
prising to find Mr. Tate s ing as if he were 
totally unaware of this fact. But, indeed, as I 
have said, he nevertheless refers us himself to 
the far east of antiquity, beyond even Assyria, or 
Persia, for relational light upon British, Celtic, 
or Druidical doctrines and practices and British 
rock symbols; and his indirect or implied 
inference that the ideas of the Aryans had no 
essential relation to, or nothing doctrinal or re- 
ligious in common with, the ideas and prac- 
tices of the Assyrians, Hebrews, and Egyp- 
tians, is not only a strange one, but has no 
ground of probability in it whatever. 

To have been acquainted with such symbols 
as the Egyptian circle-and-centre, or the same 
symbol on the Carthagenian slabs of Mr. Godwin 
in the Archeologia, or in the Hindu caverns of 
initiation at Salsette; or with the concentric 
circled sephiroth of the Hebrews, and their 
known significations ; as well as with the circle- 
and-centre symbol indeed of many—if not of all— 
nations, and its known meaning ; and yet not to 
have endeavoured to shed some little light of 
analogy thereby upon the meaning and purpose 
of the many more or less identical British, Celtic, 
or Druidical symbols, cut upon the rocks of 
Northumberland, in the sorcery-halls of Ireland, 
and on the incised stones of Scotland, would 
have been stupid of me in the extreme; more 
especially since it is evident, on an extensive 
comparison of the ancient religious and philo- 
sophical doctrines, as well as structures and 
symbols, of many nations, that, however overrun 
or interlarded with errors, there are most essen- 
tial principles in each that are decidedly common 
to all; as indeed even the strietest religionist 
who believes in the literal descent of all nations 
from one common centre in Noah and his family 
must allow, however little acquaintance he may 





have with the mythologies, the philosophies, or | 
the archzeologies of the ancients. 

As for the fact that the Druids of Britain | 
|had essential principles in common with the | 
| Egyptians, the Hindus, the Buddhists of Thibet, 
China, and Japan, as well as India; the As- 
syrians and Persians; the Jews, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, no one can for a moment doubt | 
who has well considered the subject in all its 
| bearings. There is even a Celtic tradition that 
| the Irish Druids themselves came from Egypt. 
|The great goddess of the British Druids, Cerid- 
| wen, has long been identified with the Greek 
| goddess Ceres ; Ceres with the Egyptian goddess 
Isis; Isis with the Hindu goddess Isi, whose 
husband, Iswara, is identical with Osiris, the 
| husband of Isis. Tacitus found Isis in Germany. 
In the Metamorphosis of Apuleius we find this 
“ great mother,” as she was called both by the 
Druids and the Greeks, thus speaking of herself, 
by “a voice,” to the initiated,—or the ancient 
and initiated author of the book, at least, thus 
speaking in her name :— 











** All nations acknowledge my power. The Phrygians 
call me the mother of the gods; the inhabitants of 
Cyprus, Venus; those of Athens, Ceres; but in Egypt 
. + « sages, learned in the ancient doctrine, have called 
|me Isis. Under all these names, and with many different 
peerenen I am the only deity whom the universe 
invokes,”’ 


One other author, a comparatively modern 
one, Le Clerc, I may here quote to essentially 
| the same effect :— 

‘** Everything was connected in ancient theology: 
every thing had a relation to one universal principle 
which, though produced under different forms, remaine 
always essentially the same.” And again,—‘‘Of this we 
may be easily convinced, by attending to the spirit of 
all those systems [of religion] that have hitherto been 
promulgated to the world; the amazing conformity that 
subsists among them all is sufficient to show, if we had 
no other evidence, that they have but one common 
origin.” 

The grand question, however, is,—what can be 
the meaning of it all? In my letters on Wing 
and other Symbols; on Geometrical Symbols ; 
on Rock Symbols; and in various other com- 
munications, to the Builder, I have not only 
endeavoured to show what is the meaning of it 
all, but have given the psychological key, as I con- 
ceive, to much of the mystery. But toreturn just 
once more, for a moment, to the subject of the rela- 
tionship of our antiquities to others throughout the 
known world of the ancients ;—the singularly ex- 
tensive archeological connexions, orrelations, and 
ramifications, of structures such as the Celtic or 
Druidical barrows, to which Mr. Tate more than 
once refers as being associated with or related to 
the rock symbols, are specially and quite popu- 
larly recognized ; as witness the following abridg- 
ment of an excellent of them in Miss 


Corner’s volume on India (p. 472), in “ Bohn’s 


Many of the Buddhist remains found in centrel India* 
bear a close resemblance to the Druidical remains which 
ote je gg iy -nae. an Ho ooaet * in and in 
o' 8 0 . umuli or massive 
paeeh yp outrooniiod by m ous circles of stone 

, recalling, at every turn, the figures of the ancient 


ws, Druidical colonnades, of our own island. 


In the gate me temples of Avaste wnt Bone on ha 
Ganges, may be recognised the form o inner colon- 
nades at , on Salisbury Plain. There are 
cromlechs in India, as well as in Britain. The bas-reliets 
of Sanchi clearly display the wena pei by the earl 
Buddhists to trees,—a counterpart of the Druidical an 
adopted English reverence for the oak (and of the Druids 
for groves}. Philo have conjectured that Buddha 
is most gong: 4 the same as the great god Buddwas, 
considered by the Welsh as the dis; r of ail good, 
The younger Pliny says,—‘ Even to this day Britain cele- 
brates the magic rites with so many similar ceremonies 
that one might suppose that they had been taken from the 
Persians.’ Persia may be said, in a Buddhist sense, to be 
linked with India by a long loose irregular line of bar- 
rows, colonnades, and cromlechs. These barrows or topes 
are traced here and there from Central India to the Pun- 
jaub, to the regions beyond the Indus, all through 
Affghanistan and Khorassan, onward to the Caspian Sea, 
and thence all through Persia, It is co ecross 
Asia Minor, and all through Asiatic Turkey, as far as the 
limits of Syria and Egypt. They re-appear in Bessarabia 
and in nearly every part of Greece ; and from the eastern 
parts of Europe the chain of topes is continued to most 
of the countries to the west and north, and to our own 
shores. Dr. t, and other learned Orientalists are con- 
vinced that the word tope was —— derived from the 
Sanscrit word stupa, which signifies s barrow or mound, 
or conical elevation, whether of simple carth, or built up 
in masonry. Most of them are solid masses of masonry 
erected on some hillock or natural elevation. Others are 
hollow within, having small vaults and chambers, 


In the “ Archzologia,” vol. ii, p. 250, on 
the other hand, the chambered barrow order 
of structures is traced “through Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, and Poland, to the steppes of 
T Rae 
The curious analogy between the pyramids of 
the Egyptian magi, built of solid masonry, with 
their long low and narrow passage, and central 
chamber ; and the immense pyramidal loose stone 
barrow of the Druidical magi at New Grange, in 
Ireland, with its long low and narrow passage, and 
central chamber, devoted to magical purposes, 
being a “sorcery-hall,” with its circle-and-centre, 
and its other stone-incised symbols about it, goes 
far of itself to show that there was a very close 
relationship of ideas between the Egyptians and 
the Druids of the British Isles; as indeed does 
the general fact that the doctrines and practices of 
both, as well as those of the Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
and ancient Persians, were all magical. That 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Persians, 
and Hindus, in short, had much in common with 
the Druids, both symbolically and doctrinally, is 
well known, and has already been still farther 
shown, in connexion with special doctrinal and 
explanatory views, in the Builder. 

The very form of the sorcery-hall barrows, I 
may here remark, is as it were indicated in the 
general form of the rock symbols. In these 
barrows the central chamber or cell, with “ the 
tomb of the hero” in “the house of the god” 
or “ great mother,” was the chief feature. This 
chamber at New Grange was so inscribed. It 
was not only surrounded by the circular base of 
a conical pyramid or barrow, and that by a 
circle or circles of stones, but a long passage, 
or inlet and outlet, ran through the whole 
from the circumference to the centre. And this 
reminds me that the form of one of the rock 
symbols of Northumberland—that of a cross— 
is similar to that of the plan of the central cham- 
ber at New Grange. The centre of one of the 
symbols (fig. 2) given in the Builder of 3rd 
September, has also a crucial or trefoiled ap- 

ance, 

A careful consideration of your review of Mr. 
Tate’s very interesting and curious rock-symbol 
discoveries, together with a cursory examination 
of the drawings of some scores, or even hun- 
dreds, of these symbols, only confirms me in the 
belief that above all else there was a manifest 
intention, in their origin, to draw special and im- 
pressive attention to the centres of the ever- 
varying number of circles, semicircies, segments 
of circles, and other curves; and that these cen- 
tres and curves had also symbolical allusion to 
the concentrative and radiative principles of life, 
—each symbol representing probably an indivi- 
dual life; and perhaps also to the theurgical or 
active processes of mental concentration and 
radiation—or actual inlet and outlet—in break. 





* Buddhism, with its doctrine of Nirvritti or Nirvana, or 
mystical annihilation or destruction, was vintage bor in 
India, as is shown ty the Vedas themselves, which spcak of 
finding ‘‘ the terrible Nirritti, the goddess of destruction ” 

or “ goddess of death” like the Druidical Ceridwen] to be 
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white-visaged fri of ” feared. 

which was su —_ developed was for atime 

rivalled by a the native Buddhism, which, after- 
wards, the Aryan Brahmins finally expelling 
many of the Buddhists, who 
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ing through the mental circles* to and from the 
one common centre of concentration and radia- 
tion, (as in the double spirals,) whereby the 
god-spell was worked and reversed, the divine 
oracular life of entrancement evoked and sup- 
— or the magical spirits raised and laid. 
probable relationship of the symbols to 
Life, and to the transition or transfiguration 
from lower to higher life and “thence return- 
ing,” as I have suggested, Mr. Tate himself par- 
tially re-echoes ; and the very terms in which 
he and Mr. Wilson unavoidably describe these 
symbols in general, as concentric circles with 
radial grooves, imply an intuitive though imper- 
fect perception of a connexion of such symbols 
with concentrative and radiative principles. 

Mr. Wilson described the most characteristic 
and general form of the symbols as consisting of 
a central hollow and three concentric circles, 
with one “ outlet from the centre ;” but it now 
appears that “the most common form is com- 
posed of a series [not three in particular, then, 
thongh these are very frequent, but an in- 
definite or an ever-varying series | of incomplete 
concentric circles, around a central round 
hollow, from which proceeds a radial gutter 


Tate’s own intimation that, while the circles (or 
curvilinear and concentric hollows as they may 
just as well be called, as the centre a round 
hollow) are from half an inch deep to a mere 
trace, the central hollows, pits, or openings, are 
deeper, even to as much as an inch and a half. 
This might have almost led to the idea that the 
centres only became hollows unavoidably, and 
also deeper than the circles, merely because the 
one point of a pair of compasses in every centre 
of circles tends to form a deepish mark in an 
impressionable surface, according to the number 
of circles (of less depth) which the other point 
is forming. It is evident, however, that none of 
the symbols have been made with compasses at 
all; and, indeed, many of 

them display only the rndest 

and most sprawling attempts 

possible at circularity of re) 

sweep round the centre. 

Take this as an example Fig. 6. 

(Fig. 6). 

It cannot be thought that such sculptors could 
have themeelves had very enlightened ideas as 
to the meaning of even their own symbols: pro- 
bably such ideas had even then merged into 





or groove through the series of circles.” As | 
to Mr. Wilson’s “outlet from the centre,” it | 
is not very clear whether by “ outlet” he meant | 
this “ radial groove” or the open space left by | 
the frequent and designed incompleteness of the | 


mere superstitious imitation of still more ancient 
practices. 

As to the number of circles, or segments of 
circles, or other curves, it is notable that three 


circles are described as very frequent; and also | 





in nature, as the “ wrathful principle ;” and in my 
first letter on Rock Symbols I have quoted the 
idea held by some ancient religionists that the 
point, within the circle, denoted the central Fire, 
or God the Father, and Creator, the source of 
the Life spark, or Soul; the circle i 

it denoting the eternal Light of that Fire, or 
Spirit of that Soul. Now it is a curious fact that 
amongst the Northumbrian 
rock symbols there is one, 
seen at Horton Moor, in which 
the central point, or pit, as 
Mr. Tate sometimes calls it, 
forms the head of a lizard. 
form, such as I have seen 
depicted as that of the sa- 
lamander, or the Fire life 
itself (Fig. 7). 

The references (often no 
doubt emblematical) to cir- 
cles, round a sacred and pre- 
eminent centre, in the Druidical mythology, are 
so frequent, like their stone circles, and so well 
known, few as the records are, that it is scarcely 
requisite to instance them in connexion with their 
rock and sorcery-hall symbols. As I have hitherto 
said little or nothing specially on this subject, 
however, (and as the psychological key already 
given is capable, I think, of shedding some 
light upon it,) I may here give an example or 
two, from such works as those of Davies, Nash, 


Fig. 7. 


circles, which are often all but complete, leaving that Mr. Tate tells us that seven circles are the | and Toland, without any very formal attempt at 
only a narrow “outlet” or “inlet” between the highest number he has seen. Now, if we regard | psychological explanation. 


terminations of the curves (which terminations | the central mark as pre-eminently symbolical of | 


are generally in a line with one another), while the 
“ radial groove,”—quite a distinct and separate 
thing,—runs often through the open space or 

outlet itself, as under (Vig. 1) :— 


@ 9 © ¢@ 


& 

There is not unfrequently, however, an “ out- | 
let from the centre,’—or an inlet to the centre, 
as we may equally well call it, or both,—without | 
any radial groove (Fig. 3); and sometimes | 
there is a “radial groove” without any outlet | 
or inlet, or incompleteness of circle at. all 
(Figs. 2 and 4). 

By the way, the example given in my first | 
letter on the subject, in one view,f has only a| 


3 





Fig. 5. 


single groove or pointer-out of the cenire after 
all (Fig. 5) ; only it crosses the whole diameter 
of the circles like one of those just given ; and it 
is a remarkable feature of this single groove or 
pointer in my first letter, that while, in crossing, 
it obliterates its breadth of the line, or curved 
hollow, of every circle; the central round hollow, 
on the contrary, obliterates it in its crossing; so 
that this groove or pointer might be compared to 
a needle or pin lying across and above the en- 
graved circles on the paper, but, at the central 
hollow, stuck through the paper, and behind the 
centre, going in at one side and coming out at 
the other, as it would do if intended to point 
attention to the central hollow in particular. 
That the one pre-eminent feature in the sym- 
bols is the centre seems to be shown by Mr. 





* “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence; and the 
violent take it py Force.” ‘‘ Enter boldly to the holiest,” 
the sanctuary ;—‘‘ Strive to enter in.” Importunacy is 

nisite to rouse the ogy hag of the heavenly bread 
of life —the holy Spirit of Christ. : 

+ I have purposely placed this symbol in a reversed 
position to that before given, as this seems to show its 
peculiarities more distinctly, 





the Concentrative, or Soul, or Fire Spark of the 
Mystics (as I have shown has long been also done 
by myself, in my note-books); and the circles, 


although we may (as I have also done) regard 


| soverei 


“Rapidly moving, in the course of the sky, in circles 


| rnot in one cirele, probably, therefore, but in con- 
| centric circles, of indefinite or varying number, round 
| the Cromlech, Kistvaen, Beddau or Bedd, altar, or rest- 
fio | ing-place, stone of power, chair, or throne, of “the 
jon the contrary, therefore, of the Radiative or | glorious god,” the Deon, Hu, or Hee, “ the Life of all that 
| Spirit, or Light of the Soul’s “vital spark ;’— | 


are in the world,’’ who “‘ died and lived alternately,” and 
was ‘‘ the regulator between heaven and earth”—the one 
centre between the Radiative and the Concen- 


the centre (viewed as a mere point) to be the one | trative} in uneven numbers [like the “nine damsels” 


common and “sovereign centre of both Concentra- | 


tive and Radiative, Life and Light, or Soul and | 
Spirit,” and the circles as the “subdivisions of the | 


|mental radio-concentrative organism,”’—or not | 


only concentric but radiating (like the circles con- | 


centrically radiating from a central point, where a | 
stone has been cast into water) ;—we have the | 
circles then symbolical of the microcosmic Light, | 
or Radiative life,* “in the Spirit,” or in the in- 
ward “heavens” of human Life ;+ and it is| 
notable, in this view, that the internal heavens of | 
the divine oracular life are mythologically and | 
religiously regarded as comprising, in all, seven | 
circles, spheres, or subdivisions ; and that while | 
“the third heaven” is specially alluded to by 
St. Paul and others, “the seventh heaven” has 
usually been held to be the highest and most 
completive heaven of all, in the ecstacies of human 
nature. In Davies’s British Druids we are told 
that “ there are seven skies [heavens], or spheres 
{or circles], over the Head of the diviner ;” and 
in the Bible there are curious allusions to the 
diviner, and to the Sun in his “ heaven ;” such as, 
— Night shall be unto you that ye shall not 
have a vision, and the Sun [of seerism—the Sun 
which rises “in the night”—the internal and 
“midnight Sun” }, shall go down over the prophets 
for not “ stand still” over their Heads]; and the 
Day [of the Lord, which cometh, like a thief, in 
the night ”’] shall be dark overthem. Then shall 
the seers be ashamed, and the diviners con- 
founded . . . . It shall be dark unto you 
that ye shall not divine’ (Micah. iii. 4, 6). 

Viewed in this light, the varying curves of the 
rock symbols and the sorcery-halls may have 
also denoted varying indivi-dual developments 
or manifestations of the radiative, or luminons, 
and heavenly, divine, oracular, and magical life of 
entrancement in the Druidical priestesses and 
priests ; and the curious concatenations of con- 
nected rock-symbols, not only in twos but mani- 
fold, may have denoted various closer or more 
local brotherhoods of “ diviners,’ female and 
male, among “the deathless brotherhood” in 
general of the Druids. 

I have alluded, in treating of Geometrical 
Symbols, (6th June, 1863,) to the mystical doc- 
trine of Jacob Béhm, as to the Fire principle, 
which he and others identify with the Concen- 
trative, in the form of the principle of attraction 





* I observe the radiated circle, or circle with diametri- 
cal rays on its outer margin, of the Irish sorcery-hall, 
gst the Northumbrian symbols; and it is incised in 

so remarkably similar a way, both circle and rays being 
merely notched into the stone, that it looks absolutely as 
if it must have been done by the very same rude sculptor. 
+ “They shall not say, Lo here! or Lo there! for behold 
the kingdom of God [the kingdom of Heaven] is within 
you;” and hence it is ‘‘within” and “upon” man that 
the Divine Sun light of that heaven, in its reper 








circles, shines on the “ illuminated,” or the “ 
possessed,” 


round the cauldron of Ceridwen, and reminding one of 
the nine muses round Apollo; and of the thirteen priests 
round the Deoda among the Bodos and D’ Himals of the 
Sub-Himalayas} Druids and Bards unite in celebrating 
the Leader’’ {in the emblematical as well as literal cen- 
tre—the place appropriate to the Druidical or 
Apollo,—the ce qeniant Hu”—the Divine Sun, or the 
Irradiater]. 

The central hollow, or pit, of the symbols 
reminds one, also, of the central position of the 
mystic or emblematical vase or cauldron of 
Ceridwen—the central and entrancing source of 
“inspiration and science.” 

** Whilst the circular revolution was performed ..... 
the assembled train were dancing ...... and singing, 
in cadence, with garlands on their brows. Loud was the 
clattering of shields round the ancient cauldron, in frantic 
mirth ;”’— 
like Bacchantes round Bacchus, or Hydrogenos, 
the god of the Spirit. 

The mystic and sacred cauldron of Ceridwen, 
“the goddess of death,” and yet “the great 
mother” of life, from whose womb the Taliesin 
of “the radiant front” had his second birth, 
after a nine months’ novitiate, “was viewed,” 
says Davies, “as a source of inspiration: Talie- 
sin acknowledges the same cauldron as the foun- 
tain of his genius.” 

** Ceridwen, the British Venus and first of womankind,— 
the great mother,—from her alone were the Druidical 
secrets to be got in purity and perfection. Those who 
aspired to the chair of presidency [as the radiant 
Taliesin or high priest of the mysteries | required to taste 
of the waters | the “ living waters”’] of inspiration {as an 
oracle, | from her sacred cauldron,” 


As to the square-shaped and enclosed or ram- 
parted marks among the rock symbols, with 
round spots, as of dwellings, within ; I may re- 
mark that the “quadrangular enclosure,’—the 
“ quadrangular caer or sanctuary,’ —the “sacred 
enclosure,’ the “ fenced enclosure,” with its 
“ barriers,” over which the light bounding 
witch steed of Hee leaped;—and the “pa- 
vilions of the distributor,” or pervader, dis- 
perser, or radiater, “in the city of the just, im 
the land of rest,” and containing the magical 
cauldron of the witch goddess, Ceridwen,—are 
all of them mystical or mythical, religious, or 
doctrinal allusions, in the poems of the Taliesin, 
and other Druidical records.* 

But I had no intention, when I began the 
present communication, to re-enter on the subject 
explanatively or theoretically ; (what I have here 





* The heavenly state, or radiative life, is often com~ 
pared to a city in the sacred Scriptures,—such « “city” 
as Abram “sought,”—the city of “Jerusalem above, 
the heavenly city, the city of rest; as well as to a house 
or cabeennale (or pavilion),—the “ heavenly house ;” to @ 
land, — the heavenly Canaan; and to a garden, —the 

en of Eden or Paradise, which St. Paul identified 
with “the third Aeaven,” or the heavenly house, or solar 
chamber, of his tabernacle, temple, or body, into which 
he was “caught up,” at his transfiguration, or conrere 
sion, on the way to Damascus, 
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said in this respect requires reference to former 
letters ;) and I must now conclude with the 
reiteration of my conviction that nothing Mr. 
Tate has discovered, so far as I can see, is in- 
consistent, even in the slightest degree, with 
what I have already suggested; but, on the con- 
trary, that everything corroborates and supports 
my ideas of the general meaning and purpose of 
such symbols. Joun E. Dove. 





LIVES OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, MASTER MASONS, &c. 


| by Walpole and his editors. In the will of the 
| collector, Earl of Arundel, who died in 1646, is 
the following passage :— 

“ For my body, I bequeath it to the earth of 
| which it is a part, to be buried at Arundel 
without all funeral pomp ;* to have a convenient 
jtomb, of a sitting figure of white marble or 
| brass, with such an inscription in Latin as I 
| have acquainted Junius withal, to be designed 
| by Seigneur Franceso Fanelli, if it may be.” 
| This statue, if ever executed, was never 
jerected. A member of the Arundel Society can 
| possibly tell us something more about it than 


ease, of the clergyman to prevent crime ; and we 
are confessedly approaching that state, foretold 
by Morelly, in which “ it shall be impossible fora 
man to be depraved or poor.” 

Two conspicuous steps towards the competence 
of the industrious and provident workman, to 
which of late years attention has been paid, are 
land and building societies. Both have political 
as well as social influence. Land societies are 
likely one day to correct the monopoly of the 
soil, as building societies have already extended 
the franchise in counties and towns. 

A building society is an invention whereby a 


|has hitherto attended my researches, and the 
| researches of abler antiquaries and connoisseurs 
| than I can lay claim to be. 

Two other names that well deserve admission 
into a dictionary of architects have lately 


A DICTIONARY SUGGESTION. 

I wish to point out to you a work that is 
sadly wanted in the literature of Artin England. 
We have more than one dictionary of painters 


man, instead of paying his rent to his landlord, 
pays it to a committee ofhis friends, who reward 
this alteration in his habits by presenting him, 
in due course, with the house he lives in. The 
societies for doing this being called building 





come to light through the researches of Mr. R. 


societies, have deterred many persons from join- 


and engravers; but we are without a dictionary 
of architects, builders, sculptors, engineers, and 
masons, who have wrought in England. A dic- 
tionary of the kind I mean would comprise the 
names, and the facts in the lives, of all who have 
wrought wortbily among us, from Gundulphus, 
Geoffrey de Noiers,* and William of Wykeham, 
to John Thorpe and Nicholas Stone ; from Inigo 
Jones to Sir Christopher Wren; from Sir John 
Vanbruch to Sir William Chambers, down to the 
days of Sir John Soane and Sir Robert Smirke, 
of Wilkins, Wyatt, Wyattville, Pugin, Cockerell, 
and Barry. Then for the engineers, much might 
be told of moment about them that Mr. Smiles 
has missed (interesting as his volumes are), from 
the days of Peter of Colechurch to Mr. Bazal- 
gette ; 
the first bridge over the Thames at London, to 
Isambard Brunel and the first bridge under the 
Thames at London. The names of living. ar- 
chitects and of the engineers of the railway 
bridges over the Thames at Blackfriars and 
Charing-cross, and of the noble embankment 
now at last proceeding in earnest, may be safely 
left to another generation and another edition 
of the proposed dictionary. 

In a compilation of the kind I suggest as 
needed, care should be taken not to omit the 
names of men who in former days were knowu 
as clerks of ihe works, masters of the works, 
and surveyors of the works. The general use 
of the designation “architect” is of compara- 
tively recent origin. 

Some new names might be worthily added to 
the catalogue of builders of note in former 
times, Thus it was my good fortune to dis- 
cover the name of the architect of the palace of 
the Protector Somerset, on the Thames, in 
London. His name was Henry Lawes, and he 
was called “clerk of the works.” 

When Inigo Jones was busy in London as 
“surveyor of our works,’ his master, King 
Charles L., had another builder or architect in 
Scotland. This was Sir Anthony Alexander, son 
of Alexander Ear] of Stirling (the statesman and 
poet). The name is not in “ Walpole,” though in 
the works of so charming a poet as Drummond, 
of Hawthornden, is a “ Pastoral Elegy” on his 
death. He was master of the king’s works in 
Scotland, and dying in London in August, 1637, 
was buried at Stirling. The poem to his memory 
contains some beautiful passages; witness the 
following :— 

“* How oft have we, environ’d by the throng 

Of tedious swains, the cooler shades among, 

Contemn'd earth’s glow-worm greatness, and the chase 

Of Fortune scorn’d, deeming it disgrace 

To court ineonstancy. How oft have we 

Some Chloris’ name graven in each virgin tree ; 

And finding favours fading, the next day 

What we hed carved we did deface away.” 


Thus we find that one master of the king’s 
works in Scotland inherited his father’s skill in 
poetry. A little diligence among our northern 
antiquaries would possibly be rewarded by the 
discovery of some example of Sir Anthony Alex- 
ander’s skill in the noble art of building well. 

Contemporary with Alexander lived another 
builder-architect, William Aytoun by name; 
doubtless some relative to Sir Robert Aytoun, 
the poet and secretary to Henrietta Maria, the 
queen of Charles I. Sir Robert died in 1637, 
and his monument in the ambulatory of West- 
minster Abbey carries a characteristic bust of 
the poet in copper, the work of Francis Fanelli, 
@ Florentine ; “ Fr. Fanellius, Florentinus, Seulp- 
tor Mag. Brit. Regis.” 

This mention of Fanelli will possibly pardon 
the introduction in this place of a new fact about 
Fanelli connected with a great name in the 


or from Isambard de Saintes, architect of | 


W. Mylne. These names sre “John Mylne,;ing them. The very term “building” calls up 
King’s Principal Master Mason, 1648;” and/an unwelcome vision of excavators, hod-men, 
“George Thomson, Architect, 1634.” Mylne| masons, scaffold-poles, plasterers, damps, and 
was engaged on the fine steeple of St. Giles’s | early rheumatic attacks. Not a tenth of the 
| Church, in Edinburgh; and Thomson on King’s members of these societies ever do build. They 
| College, in Aberdeen. buy houses, and these societies are properly 
| If the gathering and garnering of minutis of house societies. 

| a like kind to the materials I have been pointing| The first kind of building or house societies 
‘out appear of little consequence in the eyes came into existence thirty-four years ego, and 
|of some of my readers, I would wish them to were what was known as terminable. They were 
|remember that a great English poet,—no less a constructed to be wound up somehow commonly 
| person than Thomas Gray,+—was pleased to be at the end of ten or fifteen years. Those mem- 
/an annotator of Walpole’s “ Anecdotes,” and to bers who joined in the first year had a chance of 
commit to paper notes on a little name like that doing pretty well: all who joined after never 
\of Robert Adams, whose epitaph in old Green- knew what they had to pay, and seldom obtained 
| wich Church described him thus:—“ Operum | what they expected. The success of these ter- 





| Regiarum Supervisori Architecture peritissimo,” , minable societies depended, not upon the pros- 
ob. 1595 :—Simon Basil, Operationum Regiorum perity, but upon the misfortunes of the members ; 
| Controtrotulator, posuit 1601.” Simon Basil, the profits being made out of fines, forfeitures, 
|who erected this monument to Adams, was premiums, biddings, and similar clumsy confis- 
| Adams’s successor as surveyor. Basil was suc- cations. There was no mutual principle in them. 
|ceeded by the illustrious Inigo; while Inigo’s The shareholders made the profits, and the 
| successor was not Webb, his kinsman and assist- , members made the losses. 

|ant, and able withal, but Sir John Denham, a Abont the year 1845, Mr. J. H. James, an 
| true poet and no architect, who in a few years actuary, originated, as he himself attests, the 
| made way for England’s greatest architect, Sir plan of permanent societies. However, it is Mr. 
| Christopher Wren. | Arthur Scratchley’s arrangement of the plan 
| All that Walpole and his editors tell us of which appears to have found gencral adoption. 
' Robert Adams and Simon Basil may be found in A permanent society always exists, as its name 
half a page of the last edition of Walpole.t I implies. A member may join at any time, and 
| purpose to tell your readers more about them in the last member is on as good a footing, as to 
my next communication, and thus assist in ob- advantages, as the first. The caleulations are 


taining the Dictionary many would like to see,| based on scientific data, the mutual principle 


and many are in need of. 
Perer CunNINGHAM,. 








IMITABLE FEATURES OF THE RAIL- 
WAY PERMANENT BENEFIT BUILDING 
SOCIETY, EUSTON.§ 


Many years have elapsed since we had, in this 
country, an alarm at the diffusion of Commu- 
nism. It is quite time we had another, for the 
principle is spreading. Communism is a dis- 
agreeable scheme, in which it is concerted that 
everybody shall do something, and everybody 
enjoy something; whereas we have hitherto 
lived in a far more convenient state of things, 
where those who receive the least do the work, 
and those who do nothing get the enjoyment. 
However, innovatory people, who will not let 
well alone, are altering allthis. The high roads 
now are everywhere being made not only spacious 
but pleasant, which is the Communism of Town- 
comfort. The regulated Parliamentary train 
and emigrant vessel are part of the communism 
of travel. Public buildings, and parks, palaces, 
galleries, and museums, belong to the commn- 
nism of recreation. Working men’s clubs, baths, 
washhonses, national schools, schools of design, 
post-office savings’ banks, Mr. Gladstone’s device 
of Government annuities, model dwelling- 
houses, are so many forms of the communism of 


economy, and health, which is a recognition of 
the right of the common people to a high condi- 
tion of competence and enjoyment. Oppression 
is now considered a discredit to a ruler—the 
existence of extreme inequality a disgrace to 
statesmen,—suffering the juvenile population to 
grow up in ignorance, a municipal crime. The 
poverty of the workman is treated as a scandal 
tothe employer. It is beginning to be recognised 
as the business of the physician to prevent dis- 





* And yet, when alive and in the ce of others, he 
earried in his look and bearing the blood of “ 
the Howards.”’ este 





history of art in England ; and whoily overlooked 





we of Lincoln Cathedral, and an Englishman 


+ Mitford's “Gray,” vol. v. pp. 199—216, 
j Walpole, by Wornum, P. iB. 

titel Codterose 4 thax Radiat Baktoee kensciotie hen 
| Mr. G, J, Holyoake, we 


ion, 


comfort, of cleanliness, of education, of art, of | 


regulates the imterests of investors and bor- 
| rowers, and mutual advantages, consistency, cer- 
| tainty, and simplicity are obtained. 

| <A society of this description has, for fourteen 
‘years, existed at the Railway Clearing House, 
, London. 

A large body of men of all ages are congre- 
| gated in railway establishments. One of the 
| largest is at the Clearing House at Euston. The 
attention paid there to the personal welfare of 
| the employed, by putting in their way means of 
| self-help, is very great. In mannfacturing esta- 
| blishments of thirty years ago, workmen were, 
and to a great extent they are now, suspected who 
| Save money ; and they are afraid to be known to 
| do it, lest their wages should be reduced. The 
_more enlightened policy of the railway autho- 
| rities at Euston (of which one of the vice-presi- 
| dents of this department, Mr. Brown Westhead, 
| M.P., is deputy chairman), is to encourage pro- 
vident habits and to create facilities for prac- 
tising them. This is a feature of the Building 
Society established at the Railway Clearing 
House. 

How well the Permanent Building Society 
established there is devised and conducted a few 
facts will show :— 


1851, 1963, 1964. 
Ae om are. dies risones 83 307 435 
ions 0 vesting 
SMMIOIG iiss siticcsicivicivncns 1,936 £6,253 £6,790 
ketigensciquubiedisiesesséeuebiuss 350 9,961 9,384 
Advanced to borrowers......... 2,200 9,200 ¥ 
Total subscriptions received from 
investing members 


Total loans received 











Advaneed to borrowers....... nds jabs nvciigebeimaee 56,900 
Repaid to investors (paid up shares) ............ 38,283 
Interest to imvestOra ..........cesessesceeaee £4,853 
Bonus to investors ..4.....ccseseccserecsseees 2,600 
Interest paid on loans.........,......00600008 2,408 
9,961 
Total smount circulated among its members... £211,998 
Its shares current in 195] were .......... eseanent ecvecnaiin 368 
Ditto do. Ste DODG WOE O ini. isd cdaisrvesdoninecboroes 2,469 
of amounting to 


Mr. 8. W. Brooks, of the London and North- 
Western Railway, Euston, is the t of this 
society, Mr, John Noble, of the Railway Clear- 
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ing House, is the watchful and accomplished 
secret Mr. Thomas Holbein, Mr. W. W. 
Gent, Mr. P. W. Dawson, and other gentlemen, 
officially connected with the London and North- 
Western, and other railways, are directors. 

The advantage of a management consisting of 
gentlemen of accredited position and business 
knowledge is incalculable. It secures confidence 
and responsibility. The majority of persons do 
not know a good society from a bad one; and if 
the intrinsic difference is explained to them, they 
do not understand it. Englishmen are consti- 
tutionally weak in arithmetic. They suspect 
that Eve was tempted with the multiplication- 
table, and they are sure that decimals came in 
with the Fall. James may write, Scratchley 
may calculate, Mr. Tidd Pratt may extenuate, 
and Thompson expound, the laws of building 


societies; but the majority know no more of | 
what they say, than the historic savage knew of | 
the watch he found : he thought it alive because | 


it ticked, and would have admired it if sure it 
would not bite him. The working classes always 
look at building and insurance societies of all 
kinds, doubtful whether they are going to be 
bitten or benefited by them. And as they very 
often are bitten, as Mr. Gladstone lately ex- 
plained to Parliament, there is some excuse for 
their indecision. It is an act of social mercy, 
therefore, when gentlemen of recognised posi- 
tion and known knowledge consent to manage 
one of these societies. The authorities of the 
Clearing House not only do this, they also give 
a room rent free, in which the building society 
is held, and conduct its affairs at a nominal cost, 
and, what is more, throw thesociety open to in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood, who have the 
same confidence in its security as though the 
Government conducted it. While a crowd at- 
tends to pay subscriptions, a very small number 
of the members attend the annual meeting. 
Sometimes not a tenth part are present; some- 
times not a twentieth part. Their absence is a 
proof of implicit confidence. Absence implies 
confidence in the matchless management which 
never fails them. Were the property or profits 





required by the rules, are borne by the society. 
The society is open to all persons, whether con- 
nected with railways or not; and advances are 
|made for the purchase of property situate in 
any part of the kingdom.” 

Nothing could exceed the weight, complete- 
ness, and good taste of this statement. Looking 
around for a society which I could take as an 
| example, none seemed so suitable as this upon 
| which I speak. It never advertises: its unob- 
| trusiveness, its economical and _ successful 
|management, the responsible character of its 
| administration, make it an instructive example 
| for public imitation. 

Many building societies have suffered disas- 
| trous shipwreck. As soon as a number of honest 
| inexperienced men get together for any purpose, 
there are a class of plausible knaves down upon 
them immediately. Land sharks founded many 
land societies, and still conduct them. They buy 
worthless land cheap, and form societies to buy 
it at a high price. Lawyers of a speculative 
| turn, in whom ingenuity is strong and conscien- 
tiousness feeble, have given building societies a 

















turn, and battalions of officers, directors, and | 


|secretaries have grown fat upon members. 


| 
| 


| Builders, too, whose talent lay in erecting houses | 


jthat nobody would buy and nobody ought to} 
| inhabit, have originated building societies to take | 
jthem. And hence these societies are in many 


| cases regarded with well-founded distrust and | 


| dislike. 


| Mr. Brooks, the gentleman whom I have quoted, | 


| stated that the directors of a large mercantile 
| establishment, equal in importance to many of 
|the Government departments, had prohibited 


| their clerks from becoming connected with build- | 


| ing secieties in any capacity whatever. It will 
| be a satisfaction to the principals of this and 
| similar establishments to learn that the man- 


lagers of a great department like the Railway | 


| Clearing House have themselves established one 


|of these societies on wise principles, yielding | 


‘secure and profitable results, conferrmg the 
{greatest benefits on its members and on the 
| whole neighbourhood around the society. 

It would be a great advantage if those house 


of the members endangered, a crowd of alarmed | 


or indignant subscribers would be present, elo- | societies which do build, would take the wise | 


quent with that constitutional capacity for | advice of Sir John Pakington, on Friday night, 


grumbling which an Englishman believes was 
secured to him by Magna Charta. 

The features of this society cannot be better 
summarized than in the words of the president, 
Mr. 8S. W. Brooks, in a recent explanatory 
speech to which I had the advantage of lis- 
tening. 

“Those who deposit money in this society,” 
said Mr. Brooks, “ find it a savings-bank which, 
during fourteen years, has given its members, 
in dividend:and bonus, in no instance less than 
7% per cent. per annum. It has repaid to its 
depositors upwards of 38,000/., and has realised 
for them profits of upwards of 7,0001.; and has 
paid to lenders of loans upwards of 2,000I. 
showing a gross profit of 10,0001. on savings— 
and that chiefly among a class who do not 
usually save, mainly because the machinery 


whereby they might invest is not adapted te | 


enlist their interest and win their confidence. 
The gross value of the house property it has 
enabled its members to purchase, is 70,0001. It 
may fairly be assumed that scarcely any portion 
of it could have been acquired but through the 
society’s instrumentality. In this society the 
table of payments to be made by borrowers is 
embodied in the rules, aud it represents the 
total amount which they are called upon to con- 
tribute, and nothing more is ever demanded from 
them, under the name either of bonus, entrance 
fees, or contingent expenses. Intending mem- 


bers can ascertain at a glance what their total | 


fature payments will be, and they are thus 
secured against being subsequently called upon 
for additional payments, of which they may 
have had no very accurate idea on first applying 
for an advance. And there is ample evidence 
that the scale of payments adopted on advanced 


lor at least introduce some style of tenement 
| worthy of these days. The domestic architecture 
}of our towns has descended to a mere bandbox 
| style. 
|respeetable modern house which does not seem 
\a fragment of the Millbank Penitentiary. A 





and set him down to smoke his pipe in the sun- 
shine, in the garden, of which the land and the 
house belonged to his child. 

These fine instances of benefit are not to be 
obscured by cases of selfishness which always 
occur in the transitious state of men from bad to 
better. As Tacitus says: “There are more 
willing slaves who make tyrants than there are 
tyrants who make forced slaves!” ‘There are 
always people who are born mean, and who like 
to crawl and to be kicked. If you examine their 
bodies when they are young, you may see the 
place where indentations of the toe are intended 
to be received. When such men get money they 
always turn out fools. But this class of people 
are a good deal generated by the greed which 
never knows when to stop, which they see in the 
classes above them. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his chapter on tho 
“Stationary State,” in the last edition of his 
“ Political Economy,” says,—“I know not why 
it should be matter of congratulation that per- 
sons who are already richer than any one needs 
to be, should have doubled their means of con- 
suming things which give little or no pleasure 


| except as representive of wealth ; or that num- 


bers of individuals should pass over every year 
from the middle classes into a richer class, or 
from the class of the occupied rich, to that of 
the unoccupied What is economically needed 
is a better distribution” of property. These 
words are a protest against that insatiable greed 
of wealth which demoralises the rich class and 
misdirects the poor. These words put a ban 
upon the hungry accumulators; and no wiser, 
more merciful, or mcre needed words have been 
spoken in our time. The interest which attaches 
to land and building societies is owing to the 
means they present for the attainment and better 


distribution of property among the proietariate 
of the land. Some poor knaves will be fattened 
in the process, but a far greater number of honest 


men will be made happy by it. 





REPORT ON ST. JAMES’S, WESTMINSTER. 
Tue eighth annual report of Dr. E. Lankester, 


| the medical officer of health for the district, has 


been presented to the vestry, and printed. It 
contains some very instructive tables and com- 


} ments on the condition of the inhabitants, male 


It is seldom that you meet with even a | 


} rooms, and of health, &c. 


| foreigner would take one of our homes to be a | 


j house of correction. 


|gtruction of our dwellings. Whoever hereafter 
| shall eome to study the ruins of this nation, will 
}mo doubt conclude that England is the Botany 
| Bay of the British race, and that we were 


| should not stout timber, honest brick, mortar, 
and iron, be made to take some picturesque and 
| wholesome shapes ? 
} with that practical kindness which was part of 
his character, did put up model cottages, which 
had the glory of a gallery in front. The love of 
home is a holy feature in the character of 
Englishmen; why should not a home be a 
cheerful place, which it should be a gladness to 
live in, and a daily pleasure for your neighbour 
tosee? Of this city Ido not speak. Here all 
that is old enchants you. All that is secular is 
quaint, and that which is sacred is almost sub- 
lime ; but it is nevertheless a fact that there has 
not been put up in England for two centuries a 
single house from which it was intended that 
the inmates should see a sight in the streets. 
In connexion with this subject it ought to be 
said that in many cases these societies, by im- 
parting to men who never had anything, nor 





saving and possessing property, have demoralised 
some useful men. Mr. Arthur Ryland informs 
ime that in Birmingham numbers of persons 


Our builders have ex-! 


| hausted all the genias of grimness in the con- | 9¢ them will supply certain broad features, dis- 


and female, their occupations, state of work- 
In reference to the 
tables of occupations, the reporter says ;— 
“ These tables will afford interesting subjects for 
farther consideration in future reports. A glance 


tinguishing the population of this parish from 
many others, Of the 12,000 women above 


| twenty years of age, nearly 5,000 have no occu- 
| pation, 3,800 being wives, and another 1,000 


} F : F The | > 
| punished here, and lived somewhere else. Why | joing dependent on others for their support. On 


' the other hand, the male population seems very 


j 
' 


: ‘ | occupations. 
expected to have anything, the sweet taste of) 


. | actively engaged, as we have only 240 persons 
The late Prince Albert, | - : 


returning themselves as anemployed or depen- 
dent on others. The wea'th of the population is 
at once seen by the fact that more than a ninth 
of the whole population is employed in domestic 
service. This includes 3,000 maid-servants, and 
1,200 men-servants. Amongst the men are 
1,720 tailors, and amongst the women 485 en- 
gaged in the same occupation, making altogether 
a population of 2,265; thus indicating that a 
fifteenth of the whole population is engaged in 
this business. Of the boot and shoe makers, 
763 are men and 450 are women. Amongst the 
women there are 766 milliners and dressmakers, 
310 shirtmakers, and 340 laundresses. 

It will be seen from these facts Low large a 
portion of the inhabitants of St. James's, West- 
minster, are engaged in sedentary or indoor 
This, perhaps, will throw some 
light on the statement I made last year, that, in 
proportion to its population our parish suffered 
more from consumption than any other in Lon- 
don. This disease is mainly produced by want 


shares contrast very advantageously with the | under the influence of these societies have for- lof fresh air, and is especially engendered in 
terms with which advances can be obtained saken patriotism for profits. And I know both | overcrowded dwellings and ill-ventilated shops 
from any other sources. These payments are|Co-operators and Chartiste who were loud-| 4.4 work-rooms.” 


altogether unaffected either by the current rate 
of interest for money, or by the urgency of the 
demands for accommodation. However high the 
rate of interest in the money market, this 
society continues to lend its money to members 
as if no such pressure existed. There is, in this 
society, no bidding for advances ; no premium or 
entrance-fees payable by borrowing members ; 
the costs attending the survey of property upon 
which advances are made, the investigation of 
the title, and the preparation of the deeds 


|}mouthed for social and political Reform, who 
!now care no more for’ it than a Whig Govern- 


; 


| ment ; and decline to attend a public meeting on | 


a fine night, while they would run like a rat up 
a sewer after a good security. They have tasted 
land, and the gravel has got into their souls. 

Yet to many others these societies have taught 
a healthy frugality they would never else have 
known; and enabled many an industrious son to 
take to his home his poor old father—who ex- 





| pected and dreaded to die in the workhouse— 





The mortality of the past year is only slightly 
above the average of the last seven years. The 
number of deaths was 757; and no particular 
form of disease was more destructive than usual. 





OpentIne or THE Grrwan Hosprrat at Dat- 
ston.—This building, of which we recently gave 
a view and description, has been inaugurated 
by the Duke of Cambridge. 
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THEsE buildings are intended to be com- 
menced forthwith, and will be constructed of 
white pressed firebrick with local freestone 
dressings. The estimated cost, exclusive of land, 
is 9,0001. The buildings are designed to contain 
concert and promenade rooms, library, reading 
and refreshment rooms, together with a certain 
amount of lodging accommodation, and will stand 
upon a prominent site. 

The upper part of the tower is intended to be 
used as an observatory; and, being at so great 
an elevation above the sea, will command a most 
extensive view. The assembly-rooms will form 
a southern corner termination to a terrace of 
lofty first-class dwelling-houses, which are at- 
tached at the north end to a large and com- 
modious hotel now in course of erection. 

The whole range is designed by the same 
architect (Mr. Ross) with a view to harmony of 
effect, and when complete will present a hand- 





| some frontage seaward. The growth of the iron 
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trade in the county of Durham 
and Cleveland has been so con- 
siderable that an increase in the 
means of recreation for the 
inhabitants of the district is 
fast becoming necessary. 
REFERENCES TO PLAN. 
A. —— Hall and Staircase, 30 ft. 


ry 30 ft. 

B. Library, 20 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in. 

C. Reading-room, 44 ft. by 30 ft. 

D. Smoking-room, 25 ft. by 21 ft. 

. Attendants’ -room, 13 ft. by 9 ft, Gin, 

. Stairs to Ante-room. 

. Coffee-room, 18 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 

. Refreshment-room, 18 f, by 15 ft. 
6 in. 

. Passage. 

scum 21 a5 A Raat ae 

. Sitting-roo . by . 6 in, 
— “- 


ty 


Atal otra) mo 


. Hall. 
¥. Lavatory and W.C. 

. Covered Way to Out-buildings. 
. Verandah. 
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THE NEW ROOFING TILES AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Wits the aid of photography we give an exact 
representation of a roof, the novel appearance of 
which, and harmony with the style of the build- 
ing, arrested our attention, and induced inquiries 
as to its nature and peculiarities. We found 
it to be the invention of Mr. John Taylor, jun., 
of Whitehall, architect, whose many practical 
improvements in building appliances have before 
been noticed by us, and are now well known, 
particularly those developed in the stations of 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway from 
his designs. It is not always we find an inven- 
tor able so successfully to carry out his views 
fully in detail, without which no satisfactory 
results can be looked for; but the fact is, that 
Mr. Taylor has not invented, as many havedone, 
for the mere sake of inventing, but to correct 
existing defects, or meet wants that have ‘be- 
come evident in his practice. 

Tiles for roofing have some advantages over 
slates: they are warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer, and, from their appearance, would be 
more generally used were it not for their 
greater weight requiring heavier timbering ; 
and they must be laid to a steeper pitch. 

In answer to our inquiries, Mr. Taylor has 
furnished us with the diagrams in the margin, 
and particulars, from which we glean the follow- 
ing. These tiles may be laid to as flat a pitch as 
slates, and their weight is 720 lb. per square, 
being less than half the weight of plain tiles. 
Their appearance is ornamental, at the same 
time that they are economical, being as cheap 
as plain tiles. 

lt will be seen from the diagrams, that the 
same tiles that, when laid, form the lower or 
channel tiles, become, when reversed, the upper 
or capping tiles, in alternate rows. There are 
notches which allow the side flanches to bear 
from, end to end upon the adjoining upper or 
lower tile, and permit all to range in unbroken 
horizontal lines. The nibs or shields regulate 
the gauge, giving a 2}in. lap, which has been 
found sufficient. The under tiles are secured to 
slating battens with wedge-headed nails, which 
also, with the nibs, secure the upper tiles. 

The ridge is a continuation of the upper and 
lower tiles made of a V shape, the flanches of 
the upper ridge tile capping over the flanches of 
the lower ridge tile ; so that there are no screw 
holes, and all joints are lidded or capped. The 
tiling requires neither filleting nor pointing, 
being, when properly laid, perfectly tight and 
ciose. 

The colours are red, white, blue, and brown. 
Our readers will know where to obtain any 
further information should it be desired. 

We may mention that the architect of the 
handsome buildings to which they are applied 
is Mr. Charles Gray. 








RESTORATION OF HORSHAM PARISH 
CHURCH. 


THE ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
arcade in the new aisle took place on Saturday 
last, in the presence of a great number of people. 
On the top of the block of stone which was laid 
by the vicar, was a circular plate, bearing the 
following inscription :—“ Dedicated to the glory 
of God, and laid by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, 
vicar of the parish, October 8, 1864. R. H. 
Hurst, Esq., Lay Rector. Thomas Bourner, 
William Lintott, James King, Churchwardens. 
S. 8. Teulon, Architect. J. Howes, Builder.” 
The vicar, in his address, said “How many 
generations have come and passed away since 
the first stone of this noble pile was laid! and by 
whom we know not, but it was 300 years before 
the Reformation. The different form of archi- 
tecture of the building bears witness to the 
different epochs through which the nation had 
passed during the time. The tower was built 
in the reign of Henry I.; another part in the 
reign of Henry III.; the chantry in the reign of 
Edward II.; and the part where we are now 
standing in the reign of Henry VI.; another 
part in the reigns of Richard II. and Henry VIIL., 
and this latter monarch swept many beautiful 
things from this old church. The ancestors of 
Queen Elizabeth have been buried here, and she 
once came down to the place to see the repairs of 
the monument erected overthem. Oliver Crom- 
well, the great protector, has been here too, and 
T have seen his signature to the appointment of 


one of my predecessors as the vicar of the parish 
of Horsham.” ss 


ae 





CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


Hanover.--The twentieth birthday of the 
Crown Prince was celebrated the other day, 
amongst other ways, by the consecration of a 
new church, called Christ Church, which has just 
been completed, at the sole expense of the King. 
It is the first new Protestant church built in 
this Protestant city for upwards of a century, 
and was begun five years ago, sinée which time 
the works have constantly been ing. 
The church consists of a nave (rising 60 ft. to 
the crown of the vaulting, and 100 ft. to the 
ridge of the roof), two side aisles, a north and a 
south transept, and a five-sided apsidal chancel, 
having five smaller “ chapels” grouped around 
them. These compartments, however, are not 
chapels, but serve,—one as a vestry, another as 
a royal entrance and box, and the other three 
or centre ones as means of communication and 

assage behind the altar, it being the - 
ies for German Lutherans, in taking the = 
munion, to receive one Element at one end of 
the Communion-table, and then to pass on behind 
it, in order to receive the Cup at the other. A 
tower, 250 ft. high, rises at the western end of 
the nave, having two boldly projecting buttresses 
on its western face, between which a wide 
entrance-hall has been arranged, likewise vaulted. 
The total length of this church, which is 
German Gothic, is 210 ft. by a width of 83 ft. 
The materials are red brick, relieved by white 
sandstone dressings and mouldings ; and the in- 
terior brickwork is plastered, leaving, however, 
all stonework exposed to view. The total cost, 
including a peal of bells and a very splendid 
organ, both of which are ordered (the latter, to 
cost 2,2501., is being made by Walker, of Lud- 
wigsburg), was estimated at about 30,0001, ; but 
it is thought that this sum has already been ex- 
ceeded.——The celebrated ‘“ Bavaria” statue, 
near Regensburg, is about to have a formidable 
male rival, in the shape of a colossal “ Her- 
mann,” in the Teutoburger Wald or forest, in the 
kingdom of Hanover. Herr von Bandel, who 
is the sculptor engaged on this work, has 
now finished the enormous head and winged 
helmet of the hero, and is very ready to show 
any casual visitor to this city, interested in things 
‘on a large scale, the gigantic head, the feet, 
| arms, &e.-—The little village of Leveste, the 
scene of a great conflict in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is also to havea monument to commemorate 
| that event. It was here that, in 1373, Duke 
| Magnus Torguatus, of Wolfenbuttel, was con- 
| quered by Count Otto of Schaumburg, and lost 
his life. The monument is 13 ft. high by 7 ft. 
broad, and was designed by Mr. Vogell.——A 
couple of years ago the ancient almshouses in 
this city, known as the Gasthans (or hostelrie), 
| foun in 1568 by the Conntess Agnes von 
| Rittberg, was accidentally destroyed by fire. 
Subscriptions have sinee been received the 
purpose of enabling the trustees to build new 
and larger almshouses on a more modern plan, 
and in another part of the city. The foundation 
stone for the new buildings, which are to hold a 
hundred snperannuated poor of both sexes, was 
laid with much ceremony and due Masonic 
honours by the Landdrost, er civil governor, in 
| the absence of the King, on the 26th of Septem- 
|ber. It is arranged that epy sums exceeding 
the amount collected by subseription will be met 


| by the ——aey of the capital. 

Holstein. —The town of Tonning, well known 
| in this country as the whence much of the 
“ roast beef of Old » is shipped, is about 
| to perpetuate the memory of the battle of Fried- 
richstadt, in 1850, between the Holsteiners and 
Danes. An obelisk, 12 ft. high, composed of a 
monolith of Silesian marble, is being — 
for this purpose at the marble works of Mr. 
Barheine, in Berlin.———The town of Graven- 
steim is erecting a monument in of the 
Prussians who fell in the last Danish war. It 
is 12 ft. by 10 ft., amd 88 ft. high, and is com- 
posed of blocks of conerete taken from a Danish 
powder-magazine. The jambs and lintel of the 
door to the magazine have been hero inserted, 
and in place of the door is fixed an iron tablet 
on which are the words in high relief, “ Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori.” Here follow the 
thirty names, with date and place of action. A 
cross surmounts the whole; at its foot is the 
Prussian eagle. 

Italy.—Arrangements are being made for the 
accommodation of the Italian Parliament at 
Florence, the new capital of Italy. The Upper 
House will meet in the grand hall of the Cinque 
Centi, in the Palazzo Vecchio, whilst the senate 
| will hold its sittings in the saloon of the -Due- 














centi, under the same roof. The recent ex- 
cavations at Pompeii have led to another inte- 
resting discovery. A square block of white 
marble was found near the Isis gate, on the sides 
of which the Roman calendar is engraved. Each 
side contains three months in three columns, 
over each the zodiacal sign of the respective 
month, Interesting, and, for some, even import- 
ant notices, are written against the days, with 
regard to as , agricultmre, and the reli- 
gion of the Romans. Thus the days of religious 
festivals, &c., are accurately marked. Near the 
top Apollo is seen driving the chariot of the Sun ; 
whilst below, near the base, Ceres is engaged 
collecting corn into a sheaf. This curious rem- 
nant of bygone days is now placed in the mu- 
seum at Naples.——-Dr. Paolo Livy is engaged 
in excavations, carried on at his own expense, in 
the ancient bed of Lake Fimona, four miles from 
Vicenza, where he has discovered the remains of 
very ancient pile-drivings, similar to these which 
have been found in other lakes in Lombardy and 
Switzerland. He reached the heads of some of 
these piles at a depth of 6 ft. from the surface, 
and the charred appearance they present shows 
that the buildings which once stood on them 
were destroyed by fire. Rude implements, such 
as flint lance-points, keys, and other objects 
made of bone, some bones of the wild boar, 
&e,, to some extent show the antiquity of 
these works.—— Venice has been very active 
lately in the restoration of her many noble 
edifices. The facade of St; Mark’s has been 
cleaned down and repaired; and the Palace 
of the Doges has a new roof, and has been 
thoroughly repaired inside and out. The fine 
Renaissance building of Antonio Rizzi, on the 
Canale di Canonica has been repaired, and so 
have the Churches San Sebastiano (Paul Vero- 
nese’s), Santa Maria dell’ Orto, San Salute, San 
Giovanni e Paolo, &e. The Fondaco dei Turchi 
has been turned into a musenm, and a number 
of palaces have likewise been renovated, in which 
process, however, more attention has been given 
to usefulness than to beanty. 

St. Petersburg.—Mr. Bernardakis, the Greek 
banker, has recently transmitted the magnifi- 
cent sum of 140,000 franes towards the comple- 
tion of the university at Athens. This building 
was commenced as far back as 1840; but it has 
never been completed.—_—-A new lying-in —_— 
tal has just been opened in presence of H. R. H. 
the Prince of O] the Minister of War, 
the Governor-General, and other distinguished 
people. The building is situate in the Nadesch- 
dinskaja-street, and eontains accommodation for 
112 free beds, and an institution for sixty-five 
midwives, It was begun in 1851, under the 
direction of Mr. Staegemann, architect, and has 
cost 60,0001, including fitting up. 

Cologne.—In the course it taheeniiens now 
st, der the chureh of the Minorites, which 





was in the thirteenth century, some inte- 
resting wall- have been discovered 
under the whi and plaster. Same coats 


ted seem to point to 


time when these were executed. A 
Brother Henry lived im the convent at that time, 
painter and monk ; and to his brush these works 
are attributed. 








THE INEQUALITY OF LOCAL 
TAXATION, 


Az a meeting hel recently in Finsbury, 
Mr. Torrens remarked that the leaal gates of 
®t. Luke’s were now 4s. 4d. in the pommd ; and 
he found that the sum paid last year ampunted 
to more than 10s. a head on every individimal in 
the parish. Ten years ago they had to pay but 
6s.a head. The cause of the increase was not 
far to seek. The City parishes had by recent 
architectural improvements contrived to dis- 
burden themselves of great numbers of the 
poorer classes, who had been driven into St. 
Luke’s and Bethnal-green ; and the destruction 
of humble dwellings to make room for new rail- 
ways in Clerkenwell and elsewhere had con- 
tributed to the same result. The speaker 
remarked that railway companies ou to be 
compelled within certain limits to rebuild hhabita- 
tions for the working classes, or to —, the 
parish whose industry they dislocated. ‘This isa 
matter which must ere long meetwith an effective 
remedy. The Inns of Court pay no poor-rates : 
the custodians of those places shut their gates 
on one day of the year according to established 
custom. They support their own poor, which 
in those realms of the law amount to none, 
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THE PROPOSED RESTORATION OF | Don’t laugh, gentlemen ; you make yourselves 
WINCHESTER CROSS. fools (renewed laughter). Mr. Arkell s I Tris to 
- |a@point oforder. If this mode of questioning is 
Af the last meeting of the committee a report | to be turned into one of amusement, it will be | 
was read, showing that the total amount of sub- | well for some of us to retire. The Mayor: Do | 
scriptions received and promised was 4901., being | you mean this for amusement, Mr. Le Corney ? 
within 1101. of the required sum necessary for | (a laugh). Mr. Le Corney: No, sir, I don’t. I) 
completing the restoration of this structure in| was never more serious. I asked those ques- | 
accordance with Mr. Scott’s design, including | tions—practical ones—in earnest. Mr. Bellamy 
the three large figures for the lower niches and | was then further asked by Mr. Le Corney how 
eight smaller ones for the upper niches. The| he would disconnect the pipe, and then connect 
committee, believing they had received sufficient | again; for these matters were of very grave im- 
encouragement, and with the expectation of | portance, and with which all hydraulic engineers 
being able to raise the sum still required for the | ought to be conversant. Mr. Le Corney was then 
carrying out of the work, resolved that it should | proceeding to argue the question, when Mr. Lati- 
be undertaken at once, and appointed a building | mer rose to order, and said he considered if the 
committee, who were to have the management | questions were asked, the questioner should not 





| professes to amuse. 


of the work, with full powers, It was also | 
agreed that the work should be entrusted to Mr. | 
Farmer, of London, who had been recommended | 
by the architect, and had offered to complete it to | 
his satisfaction for 5001. The lower niches will | 
contain the following statues: King Alfred the 
Great ; Florence de Lunn, the first mayor of Win- | 
chester, A.D. 1184; and William de Wykeham. ; 
At this meeting Mr. Baigent suggested the follow- 
ing figures for the upper niches: St. Swithun, | 
Bishop of Winchester; Henry II., who gave | 
them their city charter; St. Ethelwold, Bishop | 
of Winchester ; Scher de Quincy, the first Earl 
of Winchester; Mark le Fayre, Mayor and bene- 
factor; St. Grimbald, the celebrated monk of 
Winchester; John Devenishe, Mayor and benc- 
factor; and Sir Simon de Wynton, knight, a 
benefactor to the city and cathedral temp. 
Edw. I. These were unanimously adopted, and 
the list ordered to be forwarded to the architect. 


| for Mr. Bellamy, 19; for Mr. Shopland, 16; the 


, Mr, Tollemarqne. 
| thorough confirmation of my doubts ; and a proof | 


argue the point as to whether the engineer was 
correct or not, because there might exist a 


| difference of opinion as to the mode of doing | 


certain work, and it might be a question also 

which mode was the best. The numbers were— | 
former being thus declared elected. 
| 





j 

i 

COLD WATER ON THE SPIRITS. 
Iiavine, when viewing the performance of the 
Davenport Brothers, expressed considerable 
scepticism and an utter contempt for the paltri- 


| ness of an exhibition for which was claimed the 


character of “ manifestation,’ I was invited on 
Tuesday night to the residence of a gentleman in 
Eccleston-square, to see a professional conjuror, 
The result of my visit was a 


| was given to all present that the performance of 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Art the meeting of the Board on the 14th inst., 
a report on the proposed removal of Middle-row, 
Holborn, was brought up. It stated that— 


“* The cost of accomplishing that object, including the 
purchase of the property, the necessary pavements, &c., 
would be 46,6252. ; and to purchase the south side, with s 
view of making an improved frontage, would amount to 
16,3092. additional, making a total of 62,934, The matter 
had been referred to the superintendent architect, Mr. 
Vulliamy, to make a survey, and report as to the cost of 
removing Middle-row, and he reported that .the cost of 
acquiring the property of that block of buildings would | 
be 61,152/., but it would not be desirable to purchase the 
property on the south side of Middle-row, because, after 
the sale of the ground-rents there would be a cost to the 
Board of 20,0001,” 


The Engineer read a long correspondence as 
to the granite for the Thames Embankment, 
giving evidence in favour of the Dalbeatie stone. | 


That a good granite should be selected is of the | 


| port. 
| This was done by a gentleman who on a previous 
| occasion had tied one of the Davenports ; and as 
jhe had been jeered by his friends for not 


the Messrs. Davenport is mere juggling trick; 


that the application to their ridiculous exhibi- 
'tion of any such term as “ manifestation” or 


“passive agency,” is simply an untruth; and 
when put forward by Dr. Fergusson, who claims | 
consideration “ for the dignity of manhood,” the 
honesty of purpose, “the marvellous power of 
these young men,” is a fraud on the public of 
the grossest possible character. 

Mr. Tollemarque, in a speech more ingenious 
and gentlemanlike than a stump oration I had 
heard at the other exhibition, explained his 
reasons for wishing to expose the Messrs. Daven- 
He then submitted to be bound to a chair. 


properly securing that person, he took good care 
that in the present instance they should not 
make a similar accusation. Mr. Tollemarque 
was therefore unmistakably secure. A ques- | 


greatest importance, and the utmost care is|tion arose whether the lights should be put 
therefore desirable. The importance of the | out, but as they were oil lamps and not gas, and 


question to quarry owners, too, is very great, | therefore diflicult to relight, it was agreed that | 


and is leading, as might be expected, to charges | the séance should be continued in the light. A 
and countercharges, at present not very clear. screen was then placed before Mr. Tollemarque, 

| and in about half a minute the jingling of the, 
| tambourines and the discordant striking of the | 
guitars commenced, and the “ spirit hand” was | 
seen above the screen. The tambourines came | 





THE BRIGHTON PAVILION. 


short a space of time as he took to untie himself, 
if not shorter. Between the acis, Mr. Tolle- 


| marque exhibited some clever tricks of sleight 


of hand, the art which he honestly professes; and, 
as @ last and crushing act for the poor spirits, 
he showed us Mr. Foster’s trick of “ the writing 
on the arm in characters of blood.” Mr. Tolle- 
marque had previously explained to one of the 
gentlemen present how all these things were done. 
I did not ask for a solution. Mr. Tollemarque 
He honestly states that he 
is a conjuror; and, while he only exercises his 
abilities as such, it is not for me to promulgate 


| the secrets of his art. But I hold it is the duty 
| of every honest mind to denounce an attempt to 


establish acharacter for possessing divine or mira- 


‘culous gifts by the exhibition of powers that 
| after all are only meant to extract guineas from 
| the pockets of the credulous and the superstitious. 


F. 8. A. 
*,,* We are able to vouch for the good faith of 
the writer of this communication, which goes 


| wholly to confirm our assertions of last week. 
| We may hope that one out-crop of a widely- 


spread delusion has been cut off. 








CIVIL ENGINEERING AND THE INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

Sin,—In the Builder of June 11th I noticed 
a letter from a civil engineer in the Bombay 
Government service, in which the writer professes 
to be satisfied with the manner in which he has 
been treated by Government, and hinting that 
those engineers who were sent to Bengal had no 
reason to be dissatisfied. [I am not acquainted 
with the terms of the covenant of those who 
came out in 1855; but, as Government has, since 
January, 1859, been yearly sending out batches 
of ten or twelve young engineers to the Bengal 
presidency, I think it right, for the benefit of 
those who may be intending to trust themselves 
to the sense of justice of the Bengal Government, 
to give you a few details of what they have to 
look forward to. 

I need not recapitulate the terms of the 
Government advertisement : they must be pretty 
well known toyour readers. I may state briefly 
the requirements, viz., that the candidates must 
either have served a regular apprenticeship to a 
civil engineer for three years or else have been 
two years at a civil engineers’ college, besides one 
year in practice. They are then required to pass 
a searching examination in all the details of 
their profession. When appointed they are called 
probationary assistant engineers, and may re- 
ceive from 170 rupees to 200 rupees per mensem. 
After a year’s service they are required to pass 
a second examination in this country before 
being appointed to the permanent strength of 
the Department of Public Works ; they are then 
called second-class assistants, and receive 250 
rupees per mensem, or 300l. a year. 

There is a Government Civil Engineers’ Col- 
lege at Roorkee, in the North-West Provinces, 
where any officer can obtain leave to study for 
the Department of Public Works. After a term 









































































THE general restoration of the Pavilion to the 
condition in which it was when opened by King | 
George IV., including the re-hanging of many of | 
the original decorations removed on the dis- 
mantling of the palace, and recently presented 
to the town by the Queen, has been completed, 
and has been celebrated by several entertain- 
ments. The works have been done, as our 
readers may remember, under the direction of | 
Mr. Pantaenius, by Mr. Tony Dury, of Warwick. | 
The expenditure, we understand, will be about | 
6,000. We reserve our opinion as to the result. 








THE ASSISTANT SURVEYORSHIP OF 
PLYMOUTH. 


AFTER some discussion as to whether or not the 
newly-elected surveyor was to be considered an 
officer of the council, and what were his duties, 
the election of assistant surveyor was proceeded 
with, at a recent council meeting. Three candi- 
dates only attended ont of those selected: they 
were each subjected to a series of questions, in 
order to test their engineering ability. The 
following is a specimen of the questioning :—Mr. 
G. Le Corney asked Mr. Bellamy (the first can- 
didate called in) what he would do in the event 
of the main pipes of the town bursting. Mr. 
Bellamy : I should shut off the valve nearest to 
the pipes that burst. Mr. Le Corney: Well, 
what would be your next course? (laughter). 





flying about the room, the guitars followed, and | of from, I believe, one year to a year and a half, 


in about three minutes Mr. Tollemarque re-| they pass an examination (at which a pluck is of 


quested the screen to be removed, when he stood | the very rarest occurrence to officers), and are 
before the audience unbound. | then appointed probationers, and, like civilians, 
He requested to be tied agairf; and the WKiter, | have a second easy examination to pass before 
who had a theory about pinioning, proceeded to| they are made second-class assistants. Their 
bind him in a way which was deemed perfectly | pay then varies from 420 to 500 rupees per 
secure. The screen was again put up. The mensem,— if lieutenants, according to the corps 
same Davenport row ensued, excepting that Mr. | to which they belong; if captains, it is consider- 
Tollemarque 1:0t being able to play on the fiddle, | ably more ;—so that they receive nearly double 
he could not treat us to that one nigger melody | the pay of civilians of the same grade, besides 
with which the “ spirits” seem always to delight | the advantage of having acquired their engineer- 
themselves. A friend of mine has attended the | ing knowledge at the expense of Government. 
Davenports three times, and he has always| Now, as to promotion. The following facts 
heard the same tune. speak for themselves :—Since 1859, out of fifty- 
The result in this case, as in the former, was | eight civilians who have entered Government 
that Mr. Tollemarque walked out free and un-| service, only one has been made an executive 
fettered. He submitted to be fastened for a| engineer, and one a special assistant, appoint- 
third time, and on this occasion it was done by | ments the pay of which is 500 rapees a month. 
our host. There could be no question that he| Since the same date, fifty-two officers have 
was perfectly secure. The screen had scarcely | entered the service, out of whom seven have 
been put up when Mr. Tollemarque exclaimed, | been made executive engineers, and three special 
“1 am tied so tightly, will any one give me my | assistants: they receive from 525 rupees to 
instruments? You will not: then take my | nearly 800 rupees, according to their military 
coat ;” and the coat came flying over the screen | rank and to the branch of the service to which 
among the audience. Mr. Tollemarque imme- | they belong. So that the chances of promotion 
diately appeered unbound in his shirt sleeves. | of a civilian to those of an officer are as 1 : 58, 
The deligh among the sceptics, arising from | a state of things which must continue to exist 
this illustration of passive agency, can easily be | as long as all the heads of the department are 
imagined. One gentleman present, somewhat of | military men, who naturally view with disgust 
a believer in “the spirits,’ would not acknow- the introduction of the regularly apprenticed in 
ledge his conviction that Mr. Tollemarque had | competition with military amateur engineering. 
tied himself ap again. This he did twice in as | Your Bombay correspondent deprecates the pub- 
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lication of facts likely to deter young engineers 
from coming out here in Government employ ; 
but, sir, I consider it the duty of every man to 
guard his professional brethren against disap- 
pointment. The fact that Sir Charies Wood has 
lately introduced a set of rules for pension and 
furlough considerably less advantageous than 
those hitherto in force, proves that Government 
are not disposed to ameliorate our condition: as 
long as this is the case I would advise engineers 
not to come out, if they can possibly do other- 
wise. The time will probably come when the 
Government may see the necessity of dealing 
fairly with their servants, but the manner in 
which the medical and engineering professions 
have lately been treated proves that that time 
has not yet arrived. ANOTHER VICTIM. 

Central India. 

P.S. I enclose my name and address for your 
private information. 

*,* Letters in the Calcutta Engineers’ Journal, 
and even the observations of the editor of that 
publication, who is evidently not disposed to find 
fault with the authorities unnecessarily, show 
that the feeling expressed by our correspondents 
is very general. The Home Government should 
give the subject re-consideration. 





STONEHENGE. 


I was much gratified with the notice of this 
remarkable and curious ruin in your journal, 


ening to break through the roofing of the tunnel. 
While this terrible fire was raging, Messrs.Trollope 
& Read, builders, and the owners of the surround- 
ing works, as well as the railway authorities, were 
taking all possible measures to keep the fire away 
from them ; and owing to timely precautions the 
amount of damage done to the surrounding pro- 
perty was comparatively inconsiderable. 

The amount of property destroyed is estimated 
to be at least 100,0001., and it is stated there was 
no insurance existing on the premises or stock. 
The origin of the fire could not be ascertained. 

Had the large stacks of timber in Messrs. 
Trollope & Co.’s extensive premises been added 
to the conflagration, it is hard to say where the 
fire would have stopped. The timber-yards of 
the metropolis are a highly dangerous ingredient 
in its miscellaneous composition. By the Metro- 
politan Building Act, the wooden frame of a 
window must be placed 4 in. within the face of 
the wall, or proceedings will follow ; while hun- 
dreds of building yards can be stuffed with 
timber ad libitum, without any Act compelling 
or authorising any interference whatever. 








A NEGLECTED CITY ON THE SEVERN. 


Srz,—Nothing but malice could have 
of untruths published in your last, with the signature of 
“A Lover of Pro .” I am not a native of Worces- 
ter, and, therefore, have but little interest beyond that of 
a well-aifected citizen, in supporting its fair fame in the 
eyes of the world; but I can safely assert that I know of 





the series 





and the interesting paper upon it, read by the 
reverend Prebendary Scarth, on the recent visit | 
to it by the British Association. I happened to! 
see it a few days after their visit, with a friend, | 
and the impression on both our minds, from a) 
small recent fracture, was, that the large blocks 
have the grain of marble. But my main reason 

for thus addressing you is to state, it appeared 
to both of us, that what is termed the unhewn | 
stone, standing isolated 200 ft. from the eastern | 
end, has a distinct and well-defined lion’s head | 
crowned, of colossal proportion, facing the ruined | 
temple. It may be a lusus nature, created by | 
time and the stone’s decay, but it is so beautiful | 
in proportion and character, if a lion could be) 
imagined sitting on his haunches, that I would | 
fain enlist the opinion of others by its further | 
notice. It is principally to be seen from the 

rising ground about 30 ft. south-west of the} 
block, and cannot be so theroughly defined in | 
any other position. We took our fiyman to the} 
spot, and asked him if he could trace any figure. | 
He said, “Oh, yes; it is a lion’s head very clear; | 
and I am astonished that neither I nor the hun- | 
dreds of people I have brought here in my time 
have ever before observed it.” It may or may 
not be a mare’s nest of our imagination, but it 
struck three persons separately with such re- 
markable force, that I think it right to state the 
fact for future examination and notice, if you 
deem it worthy. W. B. 








EXTENSIVE FIRE AT PIMLICO. 


Tue Pimlico Patent Wheel Works have been 
destroyed by fire, and nearly the whole of the 
walls have fallen. The premises occupied almost 
an acre of ground. On the top of the roof wasa 
large iron tank filled with several hundred gal- 
lons of water, but which in its fail made no 
impression on the fire. On the smoke in some 
degree subsiding it was discovered that the tim- 
ber stacks on the eastern side of the factory, 
containing nearly 5,000 loads of timber, had 
caught fire, and the efforts of a portion of the 
brigade were directed to save this portion of the 
property, in which they were partially success- 
ful. On the extinguishment of the fire in this 
quarter depended the safety of the Victoria Rail- 
way Station and the Grosvenor Hotel ; for had it 
obtained a firm hold of these timber stacks it 
would have been almost an impossibility to have 
saved the above places from destruction. As it 
was, @ portion of the roofing of the station caught 
fire, and was greatly damaged. Hardly had the 
flames been arrested in this quarter than a new 
danger presented itself in another portion of the 
premises—the coal stores—which had been filled 
with 100 tons of coal. These stores had ignited, 
and presented the appearance of a huge moun- 
tain of fire, throwing up showers of coal-dust as 
from a volcano. The fire was at length got 
under, but the railway communication was 
threatened from a huge mass, the rear wall of 
the factory, still left standing in a tottering con- 

dition, and comprising many tons of brickwork. 
This mass of brickwork bh over and within 


ung 
sbout twenty yards of the railway tunnel, threat- | and 


| berately to say the thing that is not, The 


no city in England, ceteris ibus, so enterprising, 80 
lively, and so flourishing. No new buildings, quotha! 
Why, sir, within the last ten years, the fine old city of 
Vigornia has been almost inclosed in a new one. In all 
the cardinal points the suburbs have been so enlarged, 
and streets and squares are now so generally in erection, 
that it is astonishing how any one could sit down deli- 
only fear is that 
we are overbuilding ourselves. The sinaignk demand for 
new buildings arose from the establishment of the rail- 
way workshops (this being now the centre of a most im- 
portant railway system just completed), and a very large 
staff of artisans here, added to which, the great increase 
of our local staple trades of late,—vinegar (of which, 
rhaps, your correspondent has had too large a draught), 
Weccsslaciiee sauce, gloves, china, coach-building, en- 
gine works, &c.,—has necessitated a stimulus in the build- 
ing trade, and, consequently increased accommodation for 
something like 35,000 population (your own correspon- 
dent’s statement), as compared with much less than 
30,000 in the census of 1851. 

Mr. Editor, I wish you would py us avisit. No doubt 
you would have an ample field for condemnation an 
friendly advice, but, at the same time, you could not fail 
to perceive how grossly “‘A Lover of Progress”’ has shown 
that he is no lover of the truth. New churches, new 
en a new almshouses, new schools, immense blocks of 
buildings, like little towns, in Sansome-walk, Chesnut- 
walk, the Blockhouse, Happy-iand, London-road, the 
Moors, Barbourne, &c., have so transformed the place 
that, if you knew.it before, you would scarcely ise 
itnow. The Arboretum is not closed; the public baths 
| are enjoyed by all who like to pay a moderate price; the 
| theatre is amply sufficient for the notoriously declinin 
| state of the drama; any number of boats may be ese | 

at the Grand Stand or the quays; and, instead of being 
| deficient of institutes, we have a plethora of them, and a 

complete sickening of lectures, concerts, amateur theatri- 
| cals, soirées, and things of that kind. 

I have no patience to continue this ye for our fine 
| old city; yet to leave such a tissue of falsehoods uncon- 
| tradicted in your wide-spread and influential paper, would 
| be as unjustifiable as the motive which prompted the 
| originator of the scandal. 

Joun Noaxsz, Sub-Editor of Worcester Herald, 








SHOP SHUTTERS. 


I am putting in a new shop-front, and have heard of a 
shutter much used in Paris, being thin sheets of metal, to 
ee altogether into the fascia, and which must be ob- 
tainddle at a much lower price than those now in use of 
iron and wood, to go on rollers, and can be used where 
there is not room for the rollers. 

I have made many inquiries in London, but am unsue- 
cessful in finding any one acquainted with the fitting or 
the cost of them. Perhaps, if my requirements are made 
known in your next issue, it may lead to some result, and 
be interesting to many of your readers, 





ENGINEERS’ CHARGES, 
8rr,—Will some of your readers kindly answer the fol- 
lowing questions, about which there seems much doubt :— 
What is the charge for railway work per mile for trial 
sections, and depositing the usual Parliamentary plans 
and sections ? 
What per mile if standing orders be passed and the Bill 
be eens for committee ? 
hat per mile, including all charges up to completion 
of wal if the line be — out ? 
at sum per cent, forpreparing quantities, estimates. 
and specifications ? aati 2 : 








CHIMNEY-SWEEPING. 

Is there any mode of remedying the inconvenience 
occasioned by the new method of cleaning chimneys, by 
which the soot is driven out at the top of the chimney in- 
stead of being swept down, as formerly? The tank-water 
from the roof of my house, which is in the coun’ 

quite by itself, is poisoned with 
around it cove: 
cleaned —- 





.| A resolution “That the School of Ari 
) nently deserving of the support of the citizens 





COMPETITIONS. 


Walsall New Town Hall and Gaol.—A special 
meeting of the town council was held, in St. 
Matthew's Hall, the mayor presiding, for the 
purpose of examining the twenty-three sets of 
designs and plans for a new town-hall and gaol, 
and also to receive a report of the town-hall and 
gaol committee on the subject. It was unani- 
mously resolved, on the recommendation of the 
committee, to adopt the design and set of plans 
marked “ Experiar.” The premium of 15st. for 
the second best set of plans was awarded to the 
set marked “0. 0.” On opening the sealed 
envelopes forwarded with the plans, it was found 
that the plan adopted was by Mr. G. B. Nichols, 
of West Bromwich (the architect of the Free 
Library), and the second best set the production 
of Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, Lincoln. 

Bowdon Church, Cheshire.—S@veral architects 
from Manchester and the North were invited to 
compete for this newchurch. After a fortnight’s 
examination of the drawings by the committee, 
they adopted the designs of Mr. J. Medland 
Taylor, of Manchester ; and the work is to be at 
once begun under his superintendence. The 
church is to seat 1,000 persons,—900 upon the 
ground-floor, and 100 in a western gallery. The 
nave is divided from the aisles by a clerestorial 
arcade, and the broad and lofty chancel termi- 
nates apsidally. There is to be a south-western 
steeple. 

Bolton-le-Moors.—For the Church of St. James, 
Bolton-le-Moors, upwards of sixty designs were 
sent in. The trustees reduced the number first 
to twelve, then to six, then to two, and finally 
decided to adopt drawings the author of which 
was found to be Mr. J. Medland Taylor, of 
Manchester, who has now received the formal 
appointment of architect to the trustees. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The town council have been con- 
sidering the scarcity of water at present so much 
felt in the town; and have remitted to the Lord 
Provost’s committee to confer with the water 
company on the question, to consider the matter 
generally, and to take steps in the direction of 
ensuring, as far as possible, the constant supply 
to which the inhabitants are entitled. It was 
then moved, “that it be remitted to the streets 
and buildings committee to consider the pro- 
priety of acquiring ground for a permanent 
public park in the north-west district of the 
city.” In supporting the motion, the mover 
adverted to the anxiety of all the inhabitants of 
the city for the opening of the West Princes’- 
strect Gardens, and insisted on the desirable- 
ness and possibility of this being brought about. 
The motion,—with an addition, remitting the 
subject also to the Lord Provost’s committee, 
and also remitting it to that committee to con- 
sider the desirableness and practicability of 
opening the West Princes’-street Gardens,—was 
agreed to. 

The Glasgow School of Art.—The medals and 
prizes awarded by the Department of Science 
and Art have been distributed to this school. 
There were 4 national medallions; 4 students 
gained “ honourable mention” in national com- 
petition ; there were 14 local medals ; 4 students 
gained “ honourable mention” in local competi- 
tion; and 28 prizes of boxes of water-colours, 
mathematical instruments, &c., were distributed. 
Fifty-four students passed the examination suc- 
cessfully, passing in 72 papers in free hand and 
model drawing, geometry, and perspective. The 
total number receiving instruction in ——- 
in or through the agency of the school in 1863, 
had been 3,326, showing a total increase of 281 
over the previous year. This included 2,271 
children of public schools, 343 students of private 
schools, 47 teachers and pupil teachers, whilst 
665 students had attended the Central School. 
The Lord Provost afterwards delivered a short 
address. His lordship went on to say that it 
appeared now that the future maintenance of the 
school must be mainly thrown upon the citizens. 
Well, be itso. He trusted the citizens of Glas- 
gow would not allow the institution to languish 
in consequence of the withdrawal of this support. 
The school itself was admirably situate, and all 
tbat was wanted from the citizens was some 
38,0001. or 4,0001. to clear off the purchase-money 
of the building and its fittings, and then the fees 
of the students, together with any other resources 
which might be placed at the disposal of the 
directors, would amply suffice for ing it on 
emi- 
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of Glasgow, and that an earnest effort should be 
made to have the debt removed, so as to insure 
the continuance of the institution,” was carried 
by acclamation; as was also the following :— 
“That the thanks of the meeting, and of all 
friends to the School of Art, are due to Mr. 
Heath Wilson for his valuable services during 
upwards of fifteen years as head master of the 
school.” Mr. Wilson, in reply, said that in re- 
tiring from public life, after a service of twenty- 
seven years, he was happy to add that, being in 
tolerably good health, he would still be able to 
devote a portion of his time to their service. He 
trusted the people of Glasgow would cordially 
unite in coming forward to aid the school, and 
he might be permitted to remind them that the 
first school of design established in the United 
Kingdom was a Scottish institution. It was 
now 104 years since the School of Design in 
Edinburgh was established, and during all that 
long period it had flourished under the direction 
of various able masters. Seven-and-twenty years 
ago he was master of that school, and since then 
he had been employed in various portions of the 
kingdom, and had been connected with many of 
the committees governing schools both in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Having visited schools of 
art in all parts of the Continent, he was able to 
say, from experience, that there was as much 
natural talent for art existing amongst the pupils | 
of the British schools as of any other similar | 
institutions in the world. 








IRELAND. 


THE success in the growing of flax, and in the 
spinning and weaving of that valuable fibre, for 
which the north of Ireland is celebrated, is ex- 
citing a generous emulation in the other quarters | 
of this island. The movement may at present be | 
attributed to the rise in the price of calicoes and | 
other cotton goods, or rather to the cotton famine 





which has caused it. In no part has this pro-| which there ar» reading-rooms, committee- | 
gressive step been taken more warmly than in the | rooms, lavatories, and offices. At the lower end 


south. Amongst the many mills which have re- | 
cently sprung into existence, not the least is that | 
at Millfield, in the suburbs of the city of Cork, 
and situate in close proximity to the Blackpool 
Tunnel of the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way. The company who have erected these 
mills, have purchased the premises at a cost of 
something over 1,500/. The principal lot com- 
prises 18 acres, held for an unexpired term of 
920 years, at 1061. per annum. The other lot 
consists of 25 acres, which can be used for bleach- 
ing, flax culture, &c., with an extensive range 
of stores and offices, a powerful waterwheel and 
engine, &c., already in situ, together with resi- 
dence for the manager. The company have com- | 
menced the erection of an extensive spinning- | 
mill on an adjoining site, pronounced unexcep- 
tionable. On this building a sum of over 45,0001. 
will be expended. 
Mr. Richard Evans has contracted for the 
mill ; Mr. Richard Brash for the chimney’; Messrs. 


ing the new district church of Clooney, Water- 
side, parish of Giendermott, by Mr. Alexander 
M‘Elwee, and preparations are being made for 
commencing the work. The parish church has 
been enlarged and improved at a cost of upwards 
of 1,2001., and affords accommodation to nearly 
500 persons. There are, however, 1,600 members 
of the church in the parish, and this, taken in 
connexion with the distance from Waterside, 
renders additional accommodation necessary. A 
new church is, therefore, to be erected at Water- 
side, by private centributions and a grant from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The design 
is by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon. The 
building is intended to accommodate 450 persons, 
so that when it is finished church accommoda- 
tion will be afforded for nearly 1,000 persons in 
the parish of Glendermott. The grant made by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners amounts to 
3,0001. 

Kenmare.— The Roman Catholic Church of 
Holycross, which had been in course of erection 
during the past two years, has been consecrated 
by the (R. C.) Bishop of Kerry. The expense 
incurred in the erection of the church has been 
defrayed by Archdeacon O'Sullivan. At a cost 
of over 5,0001. he also erected, close to the site 
on which the new church stands, a convent and 
schools, in which over 400 children are educated 
and trained to industrial pursuits. The church 
is cruciform. Its length from the extreme end 
of the chancel to the western gable is 130 ft.; 
breadth of transept, 90 ft.; and height to apex of 
roof, 75 ft. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


St. Ives (Hunts).—The St. Ives new Corn Ex- 
change has been opened. 
the Italian style, and consists of two stories, 
which comprise a hall 106 ft. long, 36 ft. wide, 
and about 40 ft. to the ridge; in addition to 


of the hall is a special reading-room, which, 
when occasions require, can be used as an ex- 


in length. This ball is the most commodious in 
the town, and will supply a need long felt both 


roof, which is of timber, is oak stained, and sup- 
ports a cupola the entire length of building, 
from which it receives its ventilation. The 
greater portion of the light is admitted through 


son, of Huntingdon, was the architect, from 


Messrs. Bunting & Son, Fenstanton, at a cost of 
about 1,5001. 
Reading.—The Reading Town-hall, which has 


enlargement, under Mr. W. N. Woodman, the 
borough architect, has been re-opened. The 
principal offices have been remodelled, and the 
large hall almost entirely rebuilt. The interior 


The building is in| 


Mr. W. Hill added, that, although every confi- 
dence could be placed in the surveyor and con- 
tractor, the committee thought the work which 
had been done under water should be seen, for 
the satisfaction of the contractor and council, 
before the money was paid. The council con- 
firmed the resolution of the Works Committee. 

Charminster (Dorset).—The new lunatic asylam 
for the county, at Charminster, the chapel of 
which has just been opened, consists of a con- 
siderable pile of buildings placed on a hill some 
quarter of a mile off the Cerne turnpike road, 
and about midway between the village of Char- 
minster and the old asylum at Forston. The 
approach to it is very bad, being long and hilly, 
although a viaduct of magnitude almost equal to 
a piece of railway work, carries the road across 
a valley. The pile is built of a uniform coloured 
brick, relieved by black and yellow dressings. 
In front stands a considerable house for the 
superintendent. The main entrance to the 
building is by a large hall, paved with patterned 
tile. A staircase leads to a committee-room, 
and right and left there are various corridors 
forming communications with the different 
wards and apartments. The chapel, which forms 
one of the fronts of the building, is a large hall 
with an open-raftered roof, of considerable pitch, 
| the height of the hall being probably 35 ft. The 
jsouth side has five large windows, filled 
|with enamelled glass, in which green largely 
| prevails. The opposite side is a wall, just re- 
| lieved from deadness by a couple of doorways 
| leading into a parallel corridor. The interior 
| being entirely of brick, uncovered, some skill 
was required to overcome the blank appearance 
of the north wall, and this has been effected by 
| string courses of red and yellow brick, and by 
carved Caen corbels, from whence the roof 
springs. The chapel is seated with open pine 
benches, stained. The architect is Mr. E. Kendal, 
of London; and the builder, Mr. Roberts, of 
Islington. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
| Bromley St. Leonard’s.—The foundation-stone 


| tension to the larze hall, increasing it to 130 ft.' of a new church, in the parish of Bromley St. 


Leonard, near Bow, of the vicarage of which 
Mr. John Walter, M.P., is patron, has been laid 


_ for commercial and entertaining purposes. The | by the Countess of Ellesmere. The new church, 


| which will be dedicated to St. Michael and All 
Angels, is designed for the East-India Docks 
district and ship-building yards, containing 
16,000 persons, chiefly mechanics and labourers. 


| the roof, which is open to the ridge. Mr. Hutchin- | By the exertions of the late Earl of Ellesmere 


and others, a building was erected in 1862 for 


| whose design the work has been carried out by | church and school purposes, and Mr. David 


M'‘Intosh offered a site for a church and par- 
| sonage, provided the erection of the church was 
proceeded with at once. Plans were approved, 


| been for some months undergoing alteration and and it was arranged that a church should be 


| erected at a cost of 7,000I., with a parsonage at 
'a cost of 1,5007. The site is in St. Leonard’s- 
| road, near the entrance to the East-India Docks. 
| The edifice is to be in the Early English style, 


Smith for the metalwork; Messrs. Hecks, of of the latter now forms one of the leading} from designs prepared by Mr. J. W. Morris, and 


Bolton, for the engine; and 6,000 spindles will | 
be supplied by the Messrs. Coombe, of Belfast ; 
this being only one-half of the number ulti- 
mately intended. Messrs. Boyd & Batt, of Belfast, 
are the architects. 

The Marquis of Downshire, on Thursday, the | 
6th inst., performed the ceremony of laying the | 
foundation stone of a new Presbyterian church, | 
in Banbridge. The cost of the building is esti- 
mated at 1,4001. 

A bequest having been made by a charitable 
lady, of the city of Dublin, at her decease, for 
the building of three new churches in desirable 
neighbourhoods, the trustees have taken prompt 
measures for the accomplishment of this object. 
One of these churches is to be erected in the 
neighbourhood cf Kingstown, on the estate of 
Lord De Vesci. It provides accommodation for 
600 persons, one-third of the sittings being free, 
and will be rendered conspicuous by a tower 
and spire. Mr. Alfred G. Jones is the architect. 

A coastguard station is being erected at 
Donaghadee, county Down, to accommodate ten 
boatmen, and a chief officer. There will be also 
a watch-tower and boat-house. In all, a sum of 
2,1401. will be expended. 

At Balbriggan, in the county Dublin, a simi- 
lar building is in course of erection, but of more 
ornamental character. It provides accommoda- 
tion for seven men and one officer, and will cost 
not far from 2,4001. These buildings are from 
the plans and under the direction of the archi- 
tect to the Commissioners of Public Works. 

Derry.—The contract has been taken for build- 





features of the town. It is in the Italian style, 


'with a ceiling deeply panelled into octangular | 
| coffers, and enriched with colours, while the 


walls present a succession of large semi-circular 
headed windows, alternating with plain sur- 
faces, which are decorated with colour only, the 
centres of each containing shields emblazoned 
with the arms of worthies who have figured in 
the history of Reading. The lower part of the 
hall is lined to a height of about 6 ft., witha 
panelled dado; and at one end has been erected 
@ new organ, adjoining which is arranged a 
moveable orchestra. The whole of the decora- 
tions have been executed by Messrs. Green & 
King, of London, who are also engaged, as we 
understand, in decorating the Town-hall at 
Burslem. 

Brighton.—In reply to a complaint made in 
the town council of the slow progress made in 
the erection of the new groynes at the eastward 
part of thé town, the contractor, Mr. J. J. Ben- 
nett, wrote to say that everything had been done 
to expedite the works, but the rough seas and 
weather had very much impeded the work. 
The Works Committee resolved “that the sur- 
veyor be authorized to employ a competent per- 
son to examine the outfall before giving his 
certificate of the completion of the works ;” and, 
in reply to questions put as to the necessity of 
employing such a person after paying between 
two and three guineas a week for a man to 
superintend the work as it proceeded, Mr. Alcer- 
man Lewis said the clerk of the works was dis- 
charged before the work was completed; and 





is to contain 1,300 seats, all free. 

Tatsfield (Surrey).—The parish church of Tats- 
| field has undergone repair,—the tower, roof, and 
| chancel having been under the hands of the 
|workmen. In the interior, the old, irregular 
|pews have been taken away, and the whole 
|church repewed. Some of the old oak carving, 
| the remains of an ancient screen, which formerly 
| divided the nave from the chancel, had been in- 
| serted in the panels of the pulpit and the side. 
|of the reading-desk, but has been cleaned and 
| repainted. The work has been done by Messrs. 
| Smith & Worssell, of Oxted. 
| Datchet (Bucks).—It is proposed to enlarge the 
| parish church. Among the alterations contem- 
| plated, are the extension of the north aisle ; the 
removal of the gallery, and consequent opening 
| up of the west end of the church; and lastly the 
|extension of the south aisle, by about 140 sit- 
| tings, will be thus gained. The probable expen- 
diture will be about 1,0001., which it is proposed 
to raise by voluntary subscriptions. 

Kingsworthy (Hants).—The parish church of 
this village, which, during the past summer, has 
been considerably enlarged and completely re- 
paired, the additions consisting of the lengthen- 
ing of the nave and south aisle by about 12 ft., 
and the erection of a new chancel and vesiry, 
has now been re-consecrated by the Bishop of 
Winchester. The new chancel is paved with 
Minton’s tiles, and the east window is filled with 
stained glass illustrating the birth, burial, and 
ascension of the Messiah. Other windows in the 








| east end and chancel are filled with subjects in 
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coloured glass as memorials. Messrs. Vokes & 
Carter, Worthing, were the builders; Mr. New- 
man, Winchester, the stonemason; and Mr. 
Etheridge, the plumber employed. Mr. Gibbs, 
of London, provided the stained glass. The 
architect was Mr. J. Colson, of Winchester. 

Huntingdon.—The new organ and pulpit of 
All Saints’ have been formally dedicated. The 
new pulpit is composed of a stone base, from 
which rises a shaft of veined marble, supporting 
a carved book-desk of alabaster. The whole is 
surrounded by a wrought railing of brass, with 
flowers of burnished copper and tin. The brass- 
work was from the establishment of Messrs. 
Potter, of London. The organ, which occupies 
the chamber on the north side of the chancel, 
and has two fronts of drapered pipes facing 
south and west, was built by Messrs. Bryceson, 
Brothers, of London. 

Chardstock (Dorset).—The new church which 
has risen upon the site of the old pile has been | 
opened. The old tower is retained for the pre- 
sent. Mr. C. Trask, of Norton, was the contrac- 
tor for the masonry; Mr. M. Davis, of Langport, 
builder; and Mr. G. Dunn, of Chard, plumber; 
and the whole building was designed by and 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. M. Allen, of Crewkerne, architect. The 
body of the church throughout is seated with 
low open benches. The whole of the passages 
and the chancel are paved with Minton’s en- 
caustic tiles, for which the Right Hon. Lord 
Alwyne Compton made special designs. Be- 
tween the chancel and the nave is a screen 
executed in Bath stone, with marble inlays let 
into the panels. This screen, with the exception 
of the marbles, is the gift of Mr. C. Trask, of 
Norton, the contractor for the masonry. The 
east window is filled with stained glass by 
Messrs. O’Connor. This is the gift of the nieces 
of the vicar. The small two-light window on 
the south of the chancel is also by O’Connor, and 
is the gift of the architect. The three windows 
in the college chapel are filled with stained glass 
by Mr. W. Warrington. 
light, is the gift of the members of the college. 

Bacton (Suffolk.)—The parish church has been 
restored and re-cpened. The plaster on the 
walls has been removed, and, by exposing the 
rubble work, a fresh appearance has been given 
to the whole. A new cornice appears to have 
been put round the clerestory. The entrance on 
the north side has been blocked up, and a new 
door made through the west gable of the tower. 
The south porch has been restored, furnished 
with stone benches and a new oaken door. The 
floor has been re-laid, the nave with Peake’s | 
metallic tiles. The foundations of the walls and | 
the bases of the pillars have been removed; the | 
old pews superseded by benches, and the whole 
of the nave and the aisles have been either re- | 
benched or the existing ones touched up. At 
each end of the aisles is a new window in the 
Decorated style. The cost of these and other 
restorations now completed will be about 800l. 
The architect employed was Mr. Butterfield, of 
London ; and the builder, Mr. Elliston, of Sud- 
bury. 

Cottingwood (near Morpeth).—~ All Saints’ | 
Chapel, at Cottingwood, has been erected and 
opened, for the accommodation of the inmates of 
the County Lunatic Asylum, at that place. The 
edifice is in the Early English style, built from | 
designs by Mr. Howison, the county surveyor | 
and architect. Both the interior and exterior of | 
the chapel are very plain. The chancel is lighted 
by a three-light window: at the west end there 
are two windows, and four on each of the sides. 
A small belfry rises above the west end of the 
chapel. The sittings are open benches of stainer 
wood, and afford seats for 250 persons, rather 
more than the number of patients in the asylum. 
The reading-desk and pulpit are placed at either 
side of the chancel. There is a harmonium. 

Kendal.— The interior restorations of the 
parish church have been completed. The south 
wall Las been strengthened by a plain chamfered 
base of hewed freestone outside, with a lime- 
stone facing in broken courses; and also by the 
rebuilding of the whole of the buttresses on that 
side, with one exception. These are built of 
freestone in broken courses, having hewed free- 
stone facings and three heights of weatherings. 
A moulded freestone stringcourse has also been 
inserted in the south wall, and surmounting the 
whole is a battlement of the same material; 
below which runs an ornamental string mould- 
ing with projecting square blocks and gurgoyles, 

all of freestone, and waiting for the sculptor’s 
chisel. The east end of Parr Chapel has been 








entirely rebuilt of a mixture of freestone and 


limestone in broken courses, and is intended to 
be finished with crocketed pinnacles and a 
battlemented pediment, having ornamental 
moulding and gurgoyles nding with 
those on the south wall. The whole of the old 
windows—six to the south and one to the east— 
with their square panes of common glass, have 
been replaced by new ones. The restoration 
has cost altogether about 2,2001. The architect 
employed was Mr. J. 8. Crowther, of Manches- 
ter; the contractors for the carpentry, Messrs. 
J. Fisher & Samuel Compston; for the masonry, 
Mr. J. Stewart ; for the plumbing and glazing, 
Messrs. Winder & Gibson; and for the staining, 
Messrs. G. Jackson & G. Lyon, all of this town. 








| DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS, 


Manchester.—The foundation stone of a new 
Congregational Chapel for Charlestown, Man- 
chester, has been laid. The building will accom- 
modate about 400 persons on the ground-floor, 
and 180 in the end gallery. There will be no 
side galleries. It is estimated to cost about 
2,7001., exclusive of the spire, which will be 5001. 
more. 

Marple.—Sir J. Watts, knight, of Abney Hall, 
Cheadle, has laid the corner stone of a new Con- 
gregational church, in Hollins-lane, Stockport- 
road, Marple. The edifice is to be built in the 
Gothic style, of Yorkshire stone, with dressings 
of Bath stone. The dimensions inside will be 
44 ft. long and 32 ft. wide. At the north-eastern 
corner is to be a tower, surmounted by a spire, 
which together will be 68 ft. high. 





aisles in the body of the chapel. The lower por- 
tion of this projection is of cleansed ashlar, 
in rustic and plain courses alternately, with 
moulded jambs and archivolts to the doors and a 
Doric cornice. The other openings in this front 
have also moulded jambs, archivolts, imposts, 
and strings. The building will be raised near! 
10 ft. above Leeds-road, and flights of steps wi 
gain the required height. The style of architec- 
ture will be Italian. The total cost of the build- 
ing, including architects’ commission, heating 
apparatus, fence walls, and fittings, will be about 
3,7351., towards which a sum of 2,1701. has been 
raised. Messrs. Milnes & France are the archi- 
tects, and the various works have been let to the 
following firms :—Messrs. Cordingley & Peel, 
masons; Messrs. T. Taylor & Sons, joiners ; Mr. 
J. Hill, slater ; Mr. J. Duckworth, plasterer ; Mr. 
J. Schofield, plumber; and Mr. E. Harland, 
painter. The Low Moor Company will supply 
the warming apparatus. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Southampton.—The new school premises which 
have been erected in the Northam-road, for 
Taunton’s Charity, have been formally opened. 
The site, which was equivalent to a money gift 
of upwards of 3001., was presented to the charity 
by the mayor. <A palisading protects the pre- 
mises from the main road. At the entrance to 
the school is a lobby, which communicates with 
a cloak and hat room. The school-room is 40 ft. 
long by 20 ft. wide, and 20 ft. high; and the 
committee-room is 15 ft. by 12 ft. A yard, 


The tower | playground, and requisite out-offices adjoin. The 


alone will be 12 ft. square. On the summit of| building is in the Gothic style, the jambs, mul- 
the tower, and supporting the spire, will be | lions,’and arches being formed of moulded bricks ; 
pillars withcaps and bases, and pointed arches. | the hearths of tiles. The roof is open, stained 
The space between the pillars and under the | and varnished. The school-room is lighted by 


arches will be filled with louvre boards. 


The two windows, the centre light running up into 


structure will have stone buttresses between the the gable, so as to give ventilation. The whole 
windows and at the corners. In the front gable, | has been constructed under the direction of Mr. 


The east one, a three- facing Hollins-lane will be a wheel window, with R. Critchlow, of Southampton, architect, by Mr. 
| tracery, and cusped : it will be arched with Bath | C. C, Martin, builder, whose contract was some- 


stone. The height of the building to the apex of | what under 500!. 


the roof will be 17 ft. clear. There are to be two 


Barbourne.—Within the last few months, and 


public entrances, of which the principal will be | at an easy distance from the church,a large struc- 


through a porch under the tower. The roof is 
to be open, and plastered between the rafters. 


‘The timbers will be stained and varnished, and 


supported by principals. The sittings are to 
accommodate 220 persons in open stall benches. 
There will be two aisles and the seats on each 
side of the building will be placed at an angle of 
30 degrees. At the south end of the building it 
is intended to have a vestry, 30 ft. long and 13 ft. 
wide. The church is to be erected from the 
designs of Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Pite, 
architects, London; and the contractors are 
Messrs. Davenport & Swindells, Stockport. The 
building will cost about 1,2001., and of this about 
6001. have been raised without any general appeal 
to the public. 

Bilston.—The new Independent chapel here 
has been consecrated and opened. The building 
has been erected at a cost of about 1,5001., from 
the designs of Mr. Bidlake, architect, Wolver- 
hampton. It is internally 60 ft. in length and 
37 ft. in width, and will accommodate 330 persons 
on the ground-floor, and 285 in the end and side 
galleries. The style of architecture is Italian, 
consisting of a centre and two side wings ; these 
latter projecting about 6 ft., and entrance-lobby 
between a broad flight of steps, forming the 
approach from the street. Internally the ceiling 
is deeply coved at the sides, and enriched with a 
moulded cornice, and the joinery throughout is 
stained and varnished. Under the chapel is a 
school or lecture-room, 54 ft. by 36 ft. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. Hickman, of Bilston, 
builder, under the superintendence of the archi- 
tect. 

Bradford Moor.—The chief stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel has been laid at Bradford 
Moor. The new building will accommodate over 
1,000 persons. The extreme dimensiens outside 
the walls are 56 ft. wide and 81 ft. 8 in. long, 
besides a projection in the rear forming a vestry, 
with organ gallery over, 10 ft. 8 in. wide. The 
height from floor to cornice is 35 ft. 3in. The 
walls are wholly of stone, with ashlar dressings. 
The front towards Leeds-road is the only one 
where any attempt at decoration has been made, 
and in this front a portion, 32 ft. 10 in. wide, 
projects slightly before the main walls, crowned 
by a cornice and pediment of its own. It also 
contains three entrance-doors, opening into one 
vestibule, from which access is gained to the 
gallery staircase, right and left, and to the two 


| 





ture has been rising. It includes schools for 
boys and girls, with a residence in the centre for 
the master. The site on which the building 
stands was given by private benevolence, and 
towards the cost of the school-house, 6001, 
19s. 4d., was raised by private subscription, 2541. 
by Government grant, and 501. by diocesan 
grant, leaving a deficiency of 1501., the expense 
of the new structure and adjuncts being about 
1,1501. Mr. Rowe, of Worcester, was the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Wood & Son, the builders. 
The walls are of brick, with stone facings and 
dressings,and mullioned windows,square headed ; 
steep-pitched roof, slated, with gabled fronts, 
and a bell-turret in the centre of the principal 
front. On each side of the residence for the 
master is a large school-room and class-room 
adjoining. Both sets of rooms are exactly simi- 
lar, are light, well ventilated, and lofty, the 
principals of the roof being trussed with iron. 
They have open fireplaces, with stone mantel- 
pieces, and are furnished with seats on graduated 
floors. 

York.—The chief stone of the Primitive Metho- 
dist Jubilee School, on the Malton-road, near 
this city, has been laid. The site comprises 
about 8} acres. The buildings extend towards 
the front, and the whole of the old outbuildings 
have been taken down, to allow room for the 
new additions. The new buildings will have a 
frontage to the road of about 140 ft., and will be 
treated in the Italian style, with red bricks inter- 
sected by white and black. The school-room 
constitutes the centre of the erection, and stands 
forward from two side wings about 14 ft. The 
roof will be surmounted by a turret, rising to the 
altitude of 65 ft. All the rooms will be large 
and lofty—the school-room 47 ft. 6 in. by 27 ft. 
6 in., and the wp nmap 40 ft. by 26 ft., each 
room on the ground- about 15 ft. high. The 
establishment will also be provided with exten- 
sive kitchen arrangements, class-rooms, lavatory, 
dormitories, bath-rooms, and out-offices, sufficient 
and complete for the working and necessary 
accommodation of 108 boys. A corridor will 
run the entire length of the building. There 
will be also a play-shed, gymnasium, and cricket- 
ground, The work is being carried out from the 

and under the superintendence of Mr. 
H. Fippard, of this city, architect, and has been 
let to Mr. R. Weatherley (the city sheriff) for 
the sum of 3,520. 
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SCENERY AND THE THEATRE. 


Drury Lane.—In recording the exquisite per- 
formance of Miss Helen Faucit in “ Cymbeline,” 
the newspapers state that the play is “admirably 
put upon the stage,” “satisfactorily and pic- 
torially rendered,” and so forth; the acute and 
accomplished critic of the Times clinching the 
matter by a declaration that “the scenery is 
excellent.” Had they not done so, we might 
have let the matter pass; but, this being the 
case, it becomes our duty, in pursuance of the 
course we have taken for many years, to protest 
against the manner in which the play is pre- 
sented as discreditable to the management of 
what must be considered the principal theatre in 
the metropolis, and injurious to public taste. 
The chronological incongruities of the piece are 
quite sufficient of themselves to confuse and to 
interfere greatly with the pleasure of the thought- 
ful spectator; but one thing is, nevertheless, 
quite clear, namely, that the play represents the 
time when the Romans had dominion in Britain; 
say, without question, the first century of our 
era. What should be thought, then, when we 
state, without mentioning minor incongruities 
and absurdities, that one of the scenes used 
represents a fifteenth-century Gothic interior ! 

New Theatre in Manchester.—In addition to 
the two old-established theatres in Manchester, 
the Theatre Royal and the Royal Queen’s,—a 
third, named the Prince’s Theatre, has just been 
erected by a limited liability company, and was 
opened last Saturday evening. The new theatre, 


perday. If this quantity be added to the quan- 
tity given by the new well, we have now a 
certain volume of water, equal to 2} million 
gallons per day, to deal with.’ An increase 
of engine-power is urged.——“The Church 
Builder,” for October, has a paper on the 
Medieval Brickwork of France, and one on the 
Warming of Churches, worth looking into. 
“The Glasgow University Calendar, 1864-5,” 
gives full particulars of the constitution, laws 
and regulations of the University. Taking 
time by the forelock, Messrs. De la Rue & Co. 
have already issued their “Indelible Diary,” 
“ Red Letter Diary,” and ‘‘ Memorandum Book,” 
pocket-books and calendars of ail sizes. They 
are all “got up” in first-rate style, and being 
mostly edited by Mr. Glashier, F.2.8., the astro- 
nomical information may be depended on. 
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ARCHITECTURAL Association. — The - opening 


Miscellanen, 


conversazione will be held at the House in; 
Conduit-street on Friday next, the 28th inst. | 
BurtpERs’ BENEVOLENT Institution. — We 


would direct attention to the circumstance that | 
the annual dinner of this valuable charity is fixed | 
for Thursday next, the 27th. Mr. Thomas Lucas 
will preside, and a long list of stewards gives 
promise of a good gathering. 


} 
Tue Firep Buitpine In GRESHAM-STREET.— | 





which is in Oxford-street, has an ornate Italian 
fagade in stueco. The internal area is 480 square 
yards, and is calculated to seat 1,590 persons, 
there being, above the pit, first a dress circle, 
and then an upper circle, rising and receding so 
as to admit a gallery at the back. The act 
drop is by Mr. W. Beverley. Attention has been 
paid in the construction of the theatre to the 
personal comfort of the andience. The architect 
is Mr. Salomons. 
Tempest.” 








Pooks Received. 


Lectwres on Public Health. 
M.D. 
wicke. 

Tre author of this useful volume is professor 

of hygiene and medical officer of health to the 

city of Dublin, and surgeon to St. Vincent’s 

Hospital. The lectures were delivered at the 

Royal College of Surgeons. They treat of air 


Dublin: Fannin & Co. London: Hard- 


and its impurities, ventilation, water and its | 


impurities, food, exercise, sanitary architecture 
and engineering, and various other branches of 


sanitary science; and the subject is illustrated | 
It ia highly satisfactory to have | 
A| 


by wood-cuts. 
a work such as this published in Dublin. 
somewhat similar book was some time since 
issued in Edinburgh; so that the three king- 
doms are showing symptoms of an awakening | 
to the importance of sanitary reform. 
efforts of the sanitary pioneers are much more | 
fully acknowledged in these lectures than in 
other recent books of similar class which we 
could name. 

The author appears to have tried some farther | 
experiments in the testing of air impurities by | 
means of permanganates, on the plan some years | 
since brought under notice by Mr. Condy and | 
Dr. Angus Smith, but of which we have heard | 
very little lately. We shall be glad to find Dr. | 
Mapother’s volume circulating widely. 





VARIORUM. 


“Report upon the Water Supply of Croydon,” 
by B. Latham, C.E. September, 1864. Printed 
at the Surrey Standard Office, Lewes. Mr. 
Latham says on this subject, at the outset of his 
report :—‘ In inquiring into the water supply 
question of Croydon, it is very satisfactory to 
have to report that the supply is abundant. The 
completion of the new well, at a cost of a little 
under 1,0001., will give quite 1,000,000 gallons 
per day additional supply to that at present 
furnished by the old well. Although the new 
well is sunk only 56 ft. from the old well, but to 
twice its depth, or 150 ft., yet the connexion 
between the water in the two wells is at present 
very slight, which leads me to conclude that it 
is not the same vein of water that supplies 
both wells. During the dry and warm season 
we have passed, you furnished from the old 
well water at the rate of 1} million gallons 


The opening play was “ The | 


By E. D. Marorner, 


The | 


| has never been formally inaugurated, in conse- 


| Fears being entertained of the falling; of the front | 

|of the warehouses in Gresham-street, an exten- | 
| sive scaffolding has been completed, preparatory 
to the commencement of operations for the re- 
construction of the buildings, and of Haber- 
dashers’ Hall adjacent thereto. 


4 
uv 


THames Embankment. — The first stone of 
Contract No. 2 was laid by the engineer-in- 
chief, Mr. Bazalgette, on Wednesday last. The 
| works of this portion extend from the eastern | 
side of Waterloo Bridge to the lower end of 
|Temple Gardens, a length of 1,970 ft. Mr. A. 
|W. Ritson is the contractor; and Mr. T. D. 
| Ridley, the general manager. 


FirtEEN Hovusfs AND OTHER BUILDINGS DE- 
| STROYED BY Fire.—At Bargate, Christchurch, a 
fire of great magnitude has occurred, by which 
'the occupants of fifteen houses have been ren- 
dered houseless. The fire originated in «a thatched 
building used as a bakehouse. Nearly every fire 
in this place—and they have not been few—has 
had the effect of lessening the number ofthatched 
buildings in the town; the result being a con- 
tinued improvement, by the erection of houses 
of a more substantial and less hazardous cha- | 
racter. 

OPENING OF Pusiic Park AT FAarnworTH.— 
The public park at Farnworth has been inau- 
gurated by Mr. Gladstone. The day was observed 
as a holiday. The park is the gift of Mr. Barnes, 
one of the members for Bolton, and is situate o 
couple of miles from that borough. It is between 
11 and 12 acres in extent, and is said to be 
worth about 3,000/. It has been open for the 
use of the public for some three years past, but 


quence of some difficulties as to the proper local 
authorities to whom it should be transferred. 


MonvumeEntat.—It is proposed to erect « statue 
of Mr. Gladstone at Liverpool. The public ap- 
pear to be bent upon the erection of statues of 
living men, a practice discountenanced by the 
the Prince Consort in his own special case. The 
statue will be erected either in the Town-hall | 
or St. George’s Hall. In accordance with a/| 
proposition in the Builder that busts or portraits 
of local worthies might usefully be placed in 
the respective public buildings of the localities 
in which they lived, it has been proposed by | 
Mr. R. A. Kinglake to form a sculpture gallery | 
of Somerset worthies in the Shire-ball. He has | 
commissioned Messrs. Tyley, of Bristol, to execute 
a memorial bust of the “ Good Bishop Ken,” | 
well remembered in the diocese of Bath and} 
Wells. The Marquis of Bath permitted Messrs. | 
Tyley to make a photograph of the portrait of | 
Ken in the picture-gallery at Longleat ; and | 
Scheffer’s painting of Ken, in the Palace, Wells, 
was also copied for the same purpose, by favour | 
of Lord Auckland. Another subject of sculpture | 
is a memorial bust of the celebrated loyalist, the 
Rev. Henry Byam, D.D., rector of Lueccombe, 
Somerset, and chaplain to Charles II. in his 
exile. 








'ing the current. 


A wew Orper or SprmInninc- warets. — A 
Frenchman suggests that the wheels of carriages 
could be used for spinning. He considers that, 
at present, a great deal of power is wasted which 
might thus be usefully applied. 


CrrENCEsTER Scuoot or Art.—The drawings 
of the students for the year ending April last 
were arranged in the Corn Hall for public exhi- 
bition, and the prizes have been distributed there 
to the successful candidates, by the Hon. W. L. 
Bathurst, in the presence of a large and respect- 
able company. In addition to the drawings and 
paintings on the walls, a number of models and 
— works were grouped around the plat- 

‘orm. 


Fait or a Roor.—At Normanton Iron Works, 
the roof of a large new forge which has for some 
months been in course of erection by Messrs. 
W. Thompson & Co., has fallen in. Several men 
were injured, but none of them seriously. The 
slating of the roof was completed, with the ex- 
ception of about an hour’s work. The forge is 
about 48 ft. long, and the depth of the roof 22 ft. 
The roof was supported by iron girders on pillars 
of the same metal. It is supposed that the 
girders must have been too weak. 


Hypro-Carson Licut.—At the Queen’s Hotel, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the Rev. W. R. Bowditch, 
of Wakefield, recently explained the advantages 
of an invention which he had patented. The 
gas on its way to the burner is made to pass 
through a metal box containing hydro-carbon 
(which does not seem to be new, however), when 
vapour is generated by the heat of the jet and 
mixed with the gas as supplied to consumers, so 
increasing the brilliancy of the gas. The ne- 
cessity of having the box containing the hydro- 
carbon suspended above the gas jet may be an 


| obstacle to the introduction of the process in 


many cases; but it might, perhaps, be made to 
assume the shape of a smoke-collector, thin 
round he outer edge and hollowed in below. 


DANGEROUS BUSINESSES IN THE METROPOLIs. 
The Metropolitan Building Act of 1844 prohibits, 
after the 9th of August, 1864, the erection of 
any buildings within a given distance from any 


| buildings, public road, or ground in use, for any 


of certain dangerous businesses. This Act, 
however, saved, until August, 1864, the righis 
of persons who had actually carried on, in 


| 1844, businesses of the nature referred to within 


the prohibited distances. The Metropolitan 
Board have now drawn the attention of the 
authorities in each parish to the fact that all 
these saving rights have ceased, and it is un- 


lawful for any person to carry on such businesses 


within the distances, however long they may 
have been in existence. 


t 
e 


DratNnaGE or Brackxtey.—Complaints of fever 
from inadequate drainage have led to the mayor 
calling public meetings on this subject, when Mr. 
Garrett, the surveyor to the Banbury Board of 
Health, reported that the existing drains were 
quite unfit for house sewerage. Many of them 
merely acted as cesspools, and he had no doubt 
the illness was caused by the contents of the 
bad drains percolating through the soil into the 
wells. Mr. C. Blencowe, who strongly depre- 
cated draining into the river Ouse, proposed that 


| further evidence should be laid before the in- 


habitants upon the present drainage insuffi- 
ciency. This was carried by a large majority, 
and it was further agreed to forward the minutes 
of the meeting to the board of guardians. Ata 


‘meeting of the guardians subsequently held, it 


was resolved to apply to a London engineer to 
report. 

Execrric Ligut tx Facrories. — Professor 
Seely, of New York, proposes to employ the cur- 
rent generated by an ordinary frictional electric 
machine, and obtains the light by interrupt- 
He proposes to secure the 
contimuous action of the machine in all wea- 
thers by surrounding it with a glass case, and 
keeping the air within the case dry by means of 


|chloride of calcium or other hygroscopic sub- 


stance. Professor Seely is now engaged in expe- 
riments to ascertain what material will produce 
the most intense light; and if the apparatus 
works according to anticipation, a factory in 
which machinery is employed may belighted with- 
out any additional expense, except the small power 
required to turn the electrical machines. As, in 
mills driven by water, there is always a surplus 
of power during the winter months, the only 
time when lights are required, there would be no 
expense for this light except the first cost of the 
apparatus, which would be quite moderate. 
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Tue Oporto Crystat Patace.— The Crystal 


Palace at Oporto, in Portugal, the first stone of 
which was laid by King Pedro V. in 1861, is 
nearly finished, and the directors of the establish- 
ment intend to inaugurate it by an international 
exhibition. 

Faiture or a Raitway Barpcr.—A new iron 
bridge which carries the Whitby Deviation Rail- 
way across the Ellerbeck, in Gothland, has 
broken under the weight of a passing engine, 
according to a Leeds paper. The engine fell 
through, but the men escaped. 


Raitway Matrers.— The traffic receipts for 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted for 
the week ending the 8th of October, on 11,596 
miles, to 688,4051., and for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 11,261 miles, to 622,4591., | 
showing an increase of 335 miles, and of 65,9461. 
in the receipts. 


LIgBIG ON THE UfitizaTIoN or SEWAGE.— 
Lord Robert Montague has received a letter 
from Baron Liebig, in which he expresses great 





anxiety lest the British farmers should suppose | 
that town sewage is all-sufficient for the indefi- | 
nitely-prolonged manuring of the soil, as disap- | 
pointment would be sure to follow, and a reaction | 
of opinion against the use of sewage established. | 
They ought to be instructed, he considers, that | 
town sewage is not like stable dung, an all-suffi- | 
cient manure, but requires certain elements in | 
addition, and either farmers or sewage companies | 
ought to add these elements to the sewage. If! 
the Baron be right, however, in this respect, how | 


does it happen that where sewage has been used | 


for many years in irrigating land, the crops 
yielded are just as abundant as ever? One 
would think that town sewage ought to be 
the most miscellaneous and universal of all 
manures. 
THE MerrorotitaN SanctuariEs.—The con- 
dition to which the sanctuaries had fallen is very 
elaborately and graphically described by Sir W. 
Scott in the “ Fortunes of Nigel.” The sanctuary 
which he describes is that of Whitefriars ; but 
the sanctuary par excellence in London was that 
at Westminster. It was a strongly defended 
place on the north side of St. Margaret’s Church, 
containing streets, houses, taverns, a church ; in 
short, a little town in itself, garrisoned by a law- 
less and desperate population, who would have 
fiercely resisted any ordinary attempt to violate 
their privileges. There was another sanctuary 
in the Minories. There were others in the 
neighbourhood of Fleet-street, viz., Salisbury- 
court, Whitefriars, Ram-alley, Mitre-court; in 
Holborn, Fulwood’s-rents; and Baldwin’s Gar- 
dens, in Gray’s-inn-lane; the Savoy in the 
Strand; and in Southwark were Montague-close, 
Deadman’s-place, the Clink, and the Mint. Thess 
continued to enjoy their privileges, and to har- 
bour the vice and crime of the metropolis, until 
suppressed by Act of Parliament so late as 1697. 
Even after that the Mint was allowed to re- 
assume its former character, and that with in- 
creased profligacy, until it was finally abolished 


in the reign of GeorgeI. —The Churchman’s | 


Family Magazine. 


BrickMakeErs’ Contracts. — At the Salford 
of Peacock v. Ashworth was heard. 
excited great interest among operative brick- 
makers and members of the union. The action 
was to recover 261. 16s. 11d., of which sum part 
was for making 358,000 common bricks at 
8s. 10d. per thousand, and the remainder for 
casting clay for 143,000 bricks, at 1s. 3d. per 
thousand. The question in the case was whether 
the plaintiff had not deprived himself of his right 
to claim the amount by himself breaking up the 
contract, which he was alleged to have entered 
into with Mr. Ashworth. It appeared that shortly 
before Peacock left the employment of Ash- 
worth, who had engaged him, i to 
custom, “for the season,” a great number of 
“‘ green” bricks at the croft were trampled and 
destroyed, and there was a cessation of work. 
Peacock left without completing his alleged con- 
tract. The judge was of opinion that there had 
been no act of the plaintiff to cause the cessa- 
tion, nor was the defendant liable for that mis- 
fortune, at the same time the men might have 
gone on brickmaking on some parts of the ground 
bad not the defendant stopped them. Judgment 
for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, less 81. 
for the cast clay he left behind. Notice of appeal 
was given. Three other cases of a similar kind, 
and four cross actions, will be ruled by the 
decision, 


| following 


Competition In TREAD-MILLS, — The oe 
justices of the county of Middlesex have a 

the offered premium of 251. to Mr. Thomas F. 
Fillary, jun., of London, for the most approved 
design for their new set of tread-wheels, for 
working 160 men at one time. 


Tur CopuamM Brasses.—The unrivalled series 
of monumental brasses in Cobham Church, near 
Rochester, together with other monuments of 
the ancient lords of Cobham, are being restored 
effectually, at the cost of tain Brooke. The 
sculptures are assigned to Mr. Richardson, and 
the brasses are under the care of Mr. J. G. 
Waller. 


Deatu From THE Fat or a Ceriine: a WARN- 
1vG.—On Tuesday an investigation was made 
concerning the death of Alice Stanton, aged 


| eight years, the daughter of a brass-finisher, who 


died from the effects of an injury received 
through the falling in of a ceiling. It appeared 
that the parents of the deceased, up to about 
three weeks’since, resided at No. 10, John-street, 
Tottenham-court-road, removing the day after 
the occurrence which has resulted in the present 


| inquiry to No. 5, Heriot-place, Gospel Oak-fields. 


While at their late residence, the landlord gave 
an evening party, at which there was some 
dancing, which had the effect of breaking the 
ceiling. The mother of the deceased called the 
attention of the landlady to its condition the 
day, but had no apprehension of its 
falling in. No repairs were made, and they gave 
notice to quit, but the day before their removal 
the ceiling fell in, and the child received a violent 
blow on the head. Neither the father nor 
mother complained to the landlord, as they did 
not think the ceiling would fall, and they had 
made up their minds to remove. A verdict of 
“ Accidental death” was returned. 


Tue Comnace or 1863,—The coinage return 
for 1863, according to the Artizan, shows that 
the number of ounces of gold transformed into 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns was 1,696,939°01. 
These produced of sovereigns, 5,921,669, and 
half-sovereigns, 1,371,574. Of silver converted 
into florins, we have 341,280-00 ounces, yielding 
938,520 pieces. Of silver afterwards issued in 
the form of shillings, the quantity used at the 
Mint, in 1868, was 156,240°00 ounces, producing 
859,320 pieces of money. The number of six- 
pences struck from 44,640°00 ounces was 
491,040; and the number of threepences, from 
43,404°00 ounces, 954,888. Of bronze, 340 tons 
weight was used for the purpose of coinage, and 
this produced 28,062,720 pence, 15,948,800 half- 
pence, and 1,433,600 farthings. Something like 
4,000,000 of silver and bronze coins, besides, 
were struck for Hong Kong. The total number 
of coins of all denominations produced during 
the past year by the Royal Mint was therefore 
59,998,961, or not far off 200,000 per day. We 
have to complain, adds the Artizan, of the very 
tardy appearance of the return. 


Tue New Gravine Dock, SuNpERLAND.—The 
first portion of this new graving dock is drawing 
towards completion. The contractors, Messrs. 


| Hirst & Son, expect to finish their work by the 
| 1st of December next. The total length of the 


4 : “ | dock, when finished, will be 420 ft., the first 
County Court, before Mr. Sowler, ene case | portion now in course of construction being 
1 | 


250 ft.: the width at the bottom is 40 feet, and 
at the top 75 ft.; the entrance at the top is 
60 ft. wide ; and the depth of water on the cill at 
high-water is from 16 ft. to 17 ft. The dock has 
been constructed so as to give great facilities 
for the repair of both iron and wooden vessels, 
and the sides are a series of easy steps, which 
are sloped, so as to admit the fullest amount of 
light during the short days of winter. The cais- 
son is being completed by Messrs. Ilawks, Craws- 
hay, & Sons, of Gateshead. The work has been 
designed and carried out under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Thomes Meik, C.E., the engineer to 
the commissioners. 


Maprip Direct. — Another of the famous 
capitals has been connected with London by 
direct conveyance. The traveller can be 
from London to Madrid, by way of Folkestone, 
Paris, and Bayonne, it is said, in forty-eight 
hours. This line of communication is a tripartite 
one. From Paris to Bordeaux you are on the 
“Chemin de Fer d’Orleans,” extended to the 
latter city; and from Irun to Madrid by the 
“Norte de Espana.” The latter is the affair of 
MM. Pereire, the well-known French capitalists. 
It connects Madrid with Valladolid, Burgos, Vit- 
toria, and San Sebastian, and also with Santander 
by a branch at Buenos and Bliblo. 





TENDERS. 


For a new in the s-inn- for Messrs. 
Sig Soon be aes udge, Sa wane 
Quantities supplied Nicholls :— 








For 


dwelling-house and in Commercial- 
street, Wh Sayer ft 


for Mr. — 
(accepted)... £940 0 0 
irs to house and — 

Messrs. New & Cumings, 





For alterations and 
No. 177, Marylebone- 


tects :— 
H. & J. Ferguson (accepted) 





For school building at Wollaton, for Lord Middleton. 
tect :— 


Mr. Jas. Fowler, archi 
Butler 





Vickers ps 
Huckerly . 
Booker .... 


ecooosoo 








For additions to the New City Club, George-yard, 








Lombard-street. Mr. James byw age ig: architect, 

Quantities by Mr. Wm, Ellison and Mr. F. W. Stent :— 
‘Axford BO. vecceicesissene iinioees £6,125 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..........cc.s.0e00 6,056 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ..........s00 6,023 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringhem ......... 5,890 0 0 
TOGWUNE - 5. sncccoscaapicdbbsonstesecobiatenat 384 0 0 
Myers & 8008. ....0..c.01+-.0sceseeoes . 5,676 0 0 

For additions to Kingston Barracks. Mr. C. H. Howell, 

architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. R. Roberta :— 
WERT oi iiihcs dcccciguecastanseveses £3,700 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ..............0++ 3,685 0 0 
PEO © sn venscatholivehdmncisigh sorindes 3,459 0 0 
WRUNG iisicice spcovenencestundvssvanieooeaes $3,403 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ...............sc+0++ 3,306 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 3,290 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .........ccseeseecaes 3,185 0 0 

For Chertsey Police Station. Mr. C. H. Howell, archi- 

ect :— 

Simpson (lowest) .......0:..ccsseseeee £1,300 0 0 





For diversion of sewer in Avenue-road, for Mr. Twenty- 
man, Mr. J. Douglas, engineer :— 


Scrivener & White ................0008 £158 0 0 
Crocket ...... eeieisiiedaneichinniinsseonsons 154 0 0 
SO. cisnbssakicdnsinbossabeniedeeeinaniaavs 153 00 
WOOD ..sccrcsicksstbcisinndanedimitase 149 0 0 
Abbot & Hopwood (accepted) ... 148 0 0 





For building the Gospel Oak Schools, Kentish-town. 
Mr, Rickman, architect :— 
Carter 


Prrreiitirt etre er) 


OR nee nent eee eee tone nneeet ene 


Jackson & Shaw ..............-ceeee« 
Sharpington & Cole .. 
WEGRRIR ides ccieitnvewesins ea 
Newman & Mann...................+ 


ecoooooeo 
eocoooosco 








For erecting new Schools, St. Luke’s Church, Portsea. 
Quantities supplied :— 










Wigley ....... . £1,000 0 0 
Absalom .... 971 0 0 
Burbridge . 925 0 0 
Backhurst . 895 0 0 
Bundy ....... 863 0 9 
IO i cnccvssincocnmatnsds tatapessenvcdiians 859 15 0 
ITE oe cccthrepenisvcinbscnssvesencaneue 830 0 0 
WMI essasirenicsrransitepessanesstanseees 730 0 9 
INE ccipdscccisinvistelenontedesswanies 770 0 0 
Harding & Clark (accepted) 749910 0 





For the erection of St. Barnabas’s Permanent New 


Church, Harvest-road, Islington. Mr. Theodore K. 
Green, architect :— 
Browne & Bobinson ............6 £6,330 0 0 
BOOT cncericsincesnee i 








For Old King’s Head, High-street, Islington :— 
ae a $ 


Williams 1,697 
Morris (too late) ........0ssecersenee . 1,669 18 
Langmead & Co, (accepted) ... 1,668 0 





oocco 





eaten ame 
— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ecclesiasticus (shail appear).—Lord M.—W, W. P.—F. B. N, H.— 
H, B.—Messra. D.—E. B. K.—RB, L. 8.—W. W.—G. B.—J. N.~—A, P.— 
A Mechanic (Yes).—-H. H.—T. B.-8. B.—A.& R D. (next week).— 
W.L—J. P. J.-A. 8-5. B.-W. T.-H. BE P.~-T. J. B.—C. J. Pa 
W. E—A Young Subscriber.—J. H.—Rev. J. G.—Mr, H.—W. B.— 
T. W. W.—T. D.—A Provincial Architect WwW. 8. W. 
(fCorestalled).—J. C.—W. F. (received).—A. W.—T. C.—J. B. 

We are compelled to decline peinting out books and giving 
addresses, 





— 


All statements of facte, lists of tenders, &c., must be accom panied by 
the name and address of the sender ; nut necessarily fur publwation. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Or- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
A , and strongly recommends that 


Copies ONLY should be sent. 
i cannot be received for the current 





week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, 
8 °’ m., on 
Thursday. P 





